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The Last Two Years 


What they have meant for education is sum- 
marized in the Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States, 1928-1930. (Office of 
Education Bulletin 1931, No. 20.) 


Advance chapters now available: 


Art Education (Chap. VIII.) By Royal 
Bailey Farnum - - - - - + = = - Se. 
Music Education. (Chap. IX.) By Osbourne 
McConathy - Sipe ow new 
Hygiene and Physical Education. (Chap. X.) 
By Marie M. Ready and James Frederick 
Beomere, M.D. - -©-© «+ © © &© es ese = = 5c 
Medical Education. (Chap. XV.) By Willard 
C. Rappleye, M.D. - - - - + + +--+ Se 
Educational Boards and Foundations 
(Chap. XXI.) By Henry R. Evans - 5c 





Order from the Superintendent of Documents 
United States Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 





You Can’t Watch the Ball 
Game Without a Score 
Card !!! 


You can’t keep up with the educational 
‘*vame’’ unless you follow the literature 
of your special field 
The Office of Education has established a ‘“‘score 
card’”’ guide to help you. It is called ‘“‘Record 
of Current Educational Publications.”’ 
Thirteen leading educators are the score 
keepers. Every three months they pick 
the outstanding new books and the best 
articles that have appeared in 300 educa- 
tional periodicals . the best articles on 
mathematics, dramatics, junior colleges, 
mental hygiene, and scores of other special 
fields. 
LATEST ISSUE 
Record of Current Educational Publications 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1931, No. 3 
PRICE 20 CENTS 


Order from the Superintendent of Documents 
United States Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 
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Summer Schools at Home and Abroad 


Geography Classes that Travel to Alaska, Dormitories Where Only French is Spoken, and Courses for Bandmasters 


are Summer Session Innovations 


By WALTER J. GREENLEAF 
Specialist in Higher Education, Office of Education 


The summer-school idea has spread to 
Europe, to Central America, to the Orient. 
In Europe 118 institutions, located in 14 
countries, offer summer courses, some of 
which are expressly organized for Americans 
other European ‘‘holiday”’ 
courses, as they are called, include not only 
the usual subjects such as law, language, 
art, commerce, and economics, but also 
such rare specialties as ceramics, glass 
blowing, folk dancing, and phonetics. 
Programs of some of these courses (see 
accompanying list) also call for visits to 


and aliens. 


museums, international institutions, and 
places of historic or literary interest. 

Europe and the United States differ 
sharply on the point of credit for summer- 
school work. 

In Europe certificates and diplomas 
are awarded for satisfactory attendance 
and for proficiency in subjects; prizes 
are given; and often 
university diplomas 
Credits are not stressed. It 


sometimes upon 


examination are 


available. 


that “credititis” afflicts 
summer sessions; that 
summer students demand college credit 
in order to their residence re- 
quirements, or to gain a few points 
which will materially boost their salaries 
as teachers, or to satisfy certain require- 
ments which are laid down by superin- 
tendents or school boards. This demand 
for credit courses is met in most colleges. 
Unit courses, i. e., one credit for two weeks 
work in a subject, are new features in a few 
schools. 


been said 
American 


has 
our 


shorten 


Summer Camp Laboratory Courses 


Summer credits are based on the length 
of the session. A 6-week term is credited 
as one-sixth of a college year, with the 
exception of 24 colleges where it is a fifth, 
20 where it is a fourth, and a few where it is 
the equivalent of one-third of a college 
year of nine months. This is also true of 
The 8-week 
institutions are credited 
as one-fourth of the 


the 5-week summer sessions. 


sessions in most 





\ S THE MONTH of plans 

June weddings and summer! 

Of the two, summer 

echo , ibtedly presents the most 
lifficult que ns 

What titutions near by offer summer 
sessions 

What < t can I get toward a degre 
i¢ si rk? 

Do st ibroad offer summer work? 
What schools offer the special courses I 
am interested in? Can I combine an 

itdor summer-school work? 
What atest innovations in sum- 

er ci 
Idea Spreads to Europe 

Since neception the American sum- 

er st has thrived remarkably. A 

d experiment 50 years ago, the sum- 
ner school is now a fixture in 640 United 
States colleges and universities. Last 

ear 421,000 students registered for sum- 
ner course 

From east t west 
the countr Ss oney- 


combed wit summer! 


courses, &l tudent 


does not need t travel 
lar to attend a college 
sess ] vaca- 
tion. ‘T summer 
53 summe Sessions 
will ope Texas, 45 

Penns ania, 33 
in I)line 30 in Ohio, 
26 in California, 25 in 


New York, 22in Kan- 
sas, 21 in Missouri,and 
3linthe New England 


States, not to mention 


yur 


other sections 


off g irses ir 

19. { these 

X | nt} t 

II of the Edu al Direc- where nature put it. 

tk ry, Off I 1u ti 

Bulleti ] instructors 
01—31—_—-1 








Many college summer courses in geography, geology, botany, and similar fields are finding subject matter 


college year. The 9- 
week sessions are quar- 
ter sessions except in 
three institutions 
where one-third of a 
year’s credit is given. 
The 10 and 12 week 
sessions are generally 
considered as one- 
third of a year’s work. 

The length of the 
summer term varies 
from 2 to 12 weeks, 
but the 6-week period 
is general; about 50 
terms are less than 6 
weeks long, 34 are 8 
weeks, 59 are 9 weeks, 
23 are 10 weeks, and 
13 are 12 weeks in 
duration. A second 
term is offered in 129 


Photograph by Snow 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO STUDENTS ON THE TRAIL TO ARAPAHO GLACIER 


Pennsylvania State College has established a mountain-girt nature camp where 


students study first hand game animals, birds, aquatic life, and swamp and marsh life under competent 


(161) 


colleges, and 11 insti- 
tutions have a third 











term. Usually the college vear is divide 
into 2 


terms of 12 weeks each 


semesters of 18 weeks eac! ir 


Newest of summer schoo! novations are 
the practical “laborato: for speci 
subjects. These laboratorie are 
the conventional rooms for testing a 
experimentation. They fulfill the broader: 








A MopeEL HIGH-SCHOOI! 

Demonstration classes of children ranging from inf 
many institutions in connection with cher-tr 

experiment are enrolled in the new unified de 
courses for teachers attending Teachers ( ege 


concept that a laboratory can be a place 
where text material occurs in nature, 
practical life, in industry, and in real 


sources outside of the textbook and class- 
room, For 
offering in 


courses in art, archeology, 


example, colleges are now 


summer camps laboratory 
anthropology, 
biology, botany, crafts, engineering, edu- 
cation, entomology, forestry, geography, 
history, mining, playground administra- 
tion, physical education, physiography, 
nature study, rural sociology, surveying, 
and zoology. 


Credit for Travel an Issue 


There is a genuineness and reality to the 
work that takes place in a natural setting 
which can not be found in the campus 
classroom. 
Northwestern, Louisiana State, Maryland, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Mexico, Co- 
lumbia, North Dakota, Pittsburgh, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, and many colleges and 
technical maintain 
away from the college campus in national 
parks, bird State parks, 
mountains, and shore resorts. 

Travel tours sponsored by 
authorities are successfully conducted by 


Universities such as Stanford, 


institutes, sessions 


sanctuaries, 


university 


162 


instructors in the United States, Alaska, 
Hawa Europe, and South America 
\ seore or more colleges offer this type of 
study and travel 

Credit for this work varies—some 
colleges are willing to grant credit, con- 
sidering the nature of the travel, the 
vriting up of field notes, and the amount 








Photograph from Dr. Paul R. Hanna 


SCIENCE CLASS IN ACTION 


ants to high-s« ol graduates have been established in 

ning summer courses. The boys conducting the science 
mstration school which is used in connection with 
immer sessions, Columbia University 


of study on the trip as the basis for credit. 
While some trips may degenerate into mere 
sight-seeing excursions, there is a ten- 
dency to make such travel-study courses 
the land and sea as 


an institution, using 


the laborat ry. 
Clark University’s Motor Tour 


Field 


summer 


another type of 
Clark Uni- 
in 1924 organized a field trip of 
the out-of- 
laboratory 


trips present 
course experiment. 
versity 
college grade making use of 
effective for a 
class in geography. A motor coach trip 


of two weeks covering 200 miles in New 


doors as an 


England was planned to study landscape, 
location of cities, and industrial develop- 
ment. Since then other trips have been 
added and their suecess has led to exten- 
sion of time to six or eight weeks parallel- 
ing the summer session on the campus. 
This summer an Alaskan trip has been 
planned and possibly a Caribbean trip to 
study climatie conditions, industries, and 
life of the people with an interpretation 
by an instructor from the standpoint of 
The aim is to build up field trips 
will 


history. 
of an educational character which 
not be in the nature of sight-seeing tours, 





but will involve the same recreational 
advantages ren weeks’ credit is allowed 
for six weeks in the field a 1 two weeks 
oO! ( calpus wit Satistac ry heid 
note 

lowa State Colleg yonsored four 
trips in horticulture under a landscape 
architect Trips ot 12 cs if ire 
planned to the Pacific 1 to the 
Atlantic coast; the \ s oO ler- 
graduate grade, but id e ( t is 
granted if students ( gl ite 
material 

Colorado School for Bandmasters 

Cornell University experimented wit] 
a held trip in geology n Pen nia uw 
1930. It will be repeated t summer 
Boston University has tried giving in- 
struction in London offering:a course it 
English government and economics 


Washington offers a 


trip with graduate credit to students who 


The University of 


prepare their field notes as a thesis and 
report to the dean. Chis summer the 
trip will include the investigation of 


volcanoes in Hawaii. The University of 


West Virginia is offe 


ring research work for 


graduate students at the Library of 
taken 


One based 


Congress; five students have 
advantage of the opportunity. 
entirely, on the 


Washi 


ington to 


his study manuscript 


letters of 
officers and to members of the Continental 


George his 


Congress. 


On the campuses several summer school 


innovations are also outstanding. Mis- 
souri offers summer session work for 
musically gifted high-school students to 
form an all-state high-school orchestra 


and an all-state high-school chorus, both 


classes 


demonstration 


of which serve as 
for musie courses of the university. The 
University of Iowa began this type of 


work in 1929 as an educational experiment 
to create a laboratory on the campus for 
supervisors of music. 

The Conservatory of Music of Colorado 
State College 


fe r 


Teachers announces a 


special school bandmasters; the 


growing demand in the Rocky Mountain 
region for band directors has led to this 
undertaking. To provide for practice 


conducting, the college will maintain a 


50-piece band composed of winners in 
State contests. 

Modern language groups sometimes are 
segregated in summer so that they 


live in an environment as foreign as it is 


may 


possible to make it on an American 
campus. Middlebury College, Middle- 


bury, Vt., first introduced this practice. 
Western Reserve 
two houses—one where French is spoken, 


University maintains 
and one in which German is the only 
language used. Theatricals, dances, ex- 
cursions, and musicales provide additional 
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MENTING WITH TYPEWRITERS AT COLUMBIA'S DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 

Six re rty colleges and universities in the United States and 118 institutions abroad now offer 
summer courses. Inquiries by the Office of Education reveal that teachers studying to be better 
hers make up half the vast annual army of nearly half a million summer students. Proposed by 
Waldo Emerson as early as 1840, summer schools pioneered. by Harvard, University of Virginia, 
Chautauqua, and Mount Union College did not actually receive students until after 1870. Summer 
enrollment in United States colleges and universities has risen until to-day it totals half the 

reguiar wW er enrollment 





mittee, Vacat 


m Term for Biblical Study, Oxford; 
Federation of British Music Industries, Oxford 
Hungary.— University, Debrecen 
Ireland.— University College, Dublin 
Italy.—Istituto Inter-universitario italiano, Faenza, 
Florence, Milan, Rome, Sardinia, Siena, Varese; 


University of London, School of Librarianship, Flor- 
ence; Royal Italian University for Foreigners, Perugia; 
Associazione italo-americana, Rome; Istituto di cultura 
medicale, Venice 


Jugoslavia.— French Institute in Beigrade, Belgrade; 
French Institute in Zagreb, Zagreb 
Netherlands.— Academy of International Law at the 


Hague, The Hague; Vereeniging tot bevordering van 


de opleiding tot instrumentmaker, Leyden University; 


University, Institute of Pharmacotherapeutics, Ley- 
den 
Portugal.— University, Faculty of Letters, Coimbra. 
Spain.—-University, Committee for courses for for- 
eigners, Barcelona; French Institute in Spain (Univer- 


sity of Toulouse) and “Instituto” of Burgos, Burgos; 
University, Facultad de Letras, Granada; University 
of Saragossa, Jaca (Prov Uni- 
Madrid; Junta para 
Ampliacién de Estudios, Centro de Estudios historicos, 
Madrid; Ger 
many and Spain, Madrid; Sociedad de Estudios vaseos, 


San 


nee of Huesca Aragon 


versity, Faculty of Philosophy, 


Centre for scientific relations between 


Sebastian; Sociedad Menendez y Pelayo, San 


tander; University of Liverpool Sehool of Spanish, 
Santander 
Switzerland.—University of Geneva, Botanical In- 
stitute, Bourg St.-Pierre, “La Linnaea,” Alpine Bio- 
logical Research Station; Municipal authorities under 
of Prof. Dr. Gottfried Salomon, 
Geneva; The Geneva School of 
International Studies, Geneva, Conservatory of Music; 
International Federation of League of Nations Socie- 
ties, Geneva; British Universities League of Nations 
Society; Geneva Institute of International Relations, 
Geneva, Palais des Nations; International Education 
Bureau, Geneva; Lucerna Foundation (for the promo- 
tion of psychological and philosophical knowledge in 
Switzerland) versity, Faculty of Letters, 
School of Modern French for Foreigners, Neuch&tel. 


scientific direction 


Davos; University, 


Lucerne; Un 
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Says the NPS to the NEA 


Why Not Combine a Trip to the National Parks With Attendance at the National Education Association 
Convention at Los Angeles, June 28—July 4 


By HORACE M. ALBRIGHT 
Director, National Park Service 


tion of the various parks and monuments 
and the connecting rail lines. 

For those desiring to use a southern and 
a northern route in making the round 
trip, it is suggested that the more south- 
erly line be used on the way out to the 
coast, as some of the northern parks are 
On the return, 


visited advan- 


not open early in June. 
could be 


however, these 
tageously. 
The more southerly parks that are open 


either all year or early enough in the sum- 


mer to accommodate delegates to the 

convention are the following: 

Grand Canyon, Ariz., outstanding exam- 
ple of erosion and one of the world’s 
most sublime spectacles. 

Carlsbad Caverns, N. Mex., containing 
stupendous caverns with magnificent 
limestone decorations. 

Zion, Utah, whose principal feature is a 
magnificent, highly colored gorge, the 
result of erosion. 

Bryce Canyon, Utah,containing severalbox 

canyons filled with 








HIS IS A personal invitation to 
each and every teacher, supervisor, 
I 11, and superintendent at- 
tending t National Education Associa- 
tion ¢ é Los Angeles next June 
to visit « ore of the national parks 
or monuments en route 
‘Nature the supreme school-teacher 
and the 1 ter textbook,” and in the 
great s pervised by the National 
Park Service one may view nature in her 
most magnificent moods, spending her 
scenic wond with 
a lavish nd 
So in the serva- 
tions ther 1 cor- 
respondingly good op- 
portunity study 
nature in the field, to 


observe at first hand 


erosio! glaciation, 
and other earthbuild- 
ing forces study 
zoology and botany 
from living subjects; 
and to de into the 
hidden past through 
the mediur of the 
ruins of dwellings once 
lived in by some pre- 


historic pe 


Circle Trips at No Extra 
Lost 


To those of you 
East or 
pi Valley 


inusual 


living in t 
the Mississ | 
States, ar 


travel opportunity by 





rail or aut obile is 
afforded A circle 
trip, out | yne rail- 
road line and back by 
another, can be made 
at greatly reduced 
prices, and there is 


practically no extra 


cost for such a circle 
trip unless made by 
way of Seattle on the 
northern route. Here 


there is a small extra 














cost, but those who 

have time to visit the 

Northwest will, I am 

sure, find this extra 

amount we spent a Lae 

7 The N. E. A. calls you te Los Angeles. 
The acc: mpanying 

map shows the loca- selves the wonders of 


transportation cost tle supreme scenery of America 


a countless array 
of fantastically 
eroded pinnacles, 
vividly colored. 

Hot Springs, Ark., 
the spa of America, 
with water from 
hot and cold 
springs piped to 
comfortable bath- 
houses. 


Four Parks in California 


There are also a 
number of national 
monuments along the 





southern routes, no- 
tably the Petrified 
Forest in Arizona, 


which contains innu- 
merable petrified tree 
trunks; and Casa 
Grande, also in Ari- 
zona, where may be 
viewed an 
ingly important group 
of prehistoric ruins. 
Others of the south- 
western monument 
group are not so easily 
reached on a quick 
train schedule, but 
information regard- 
ing them will gladly 
be furnished all those 
desiring to take a 
more leisurely trip. 
After the Los An- 
geles convention the 
following four na- 
tional parks in Cali- 
fornia may be visited: 


exeeed- 


Courtesy National Park Service 


MATCHLESsS BEaUtTy Costs You NO MORE 


1¢ parks 
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The Nationa) Park Service invites you to visit en route at no extra 
Trained guides aid visitors to discover for them- 


Yosemite, containing 
valleys of world- 
famed beauty, a 
spectacular portion 











of the High Sierra, and three groves of 


Big Trees, or Sequoia gigantea. 


f 


Sequoia, established primarily because of 
its magnificent groves of Big Trees, 
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Yellowstone, mostly in W yoming, the lo- 
cale of the greatest gevser fields in the 


world and the home of great herds of 


native wild animals. 














Courtesy National Park Service 


HARDY EXPLORERS SURVEYING THE GRAND CANYON 


Park officials found that the Grand Canyon visitors used observatory movable telescopes to watch the 
riders going mule back down the Bright Angel Trail, so they added some stationary glasses fixed on 


marvels of the gorge which were otherwise overlooked 


including the General Sherman, con- 
sidered the largest and oldest of living 
things, but also containing a magnificent 
section of the High Sierra and particu- 
larly Mount Whitney, highest mountain 
in the continental United States. 
General Grant, where an interesting grove 
of Big Trees surrounds the General 

Grant Tree, next largest to the General 

Sherman and possibly rivaling it in age. 
Lassen Volcanic, containing Lassen Peak, 

the only recently active voleano in con- 

tinental United States, and other vol- 
eanic exhibits, combined with interest- 
ing scenery. 

Going on up the Pacific coast two other 
superb national parks await those who 
visit the Northwest. They are 
Crater Lake, Oreg., containing a lake of 

vivid blue set deep in the crater of an 

extinct voleano, and 
Mount Rainier, Wash., famous for its 

single-peak glacier, the largest in the 

United States, which covers an extinct 

voleano and reaches down into gor- 

geous wild-flower fields. 


Two Alternatives 


Returning East via one of the more 
northern routes leaves, until almost the 
end of the journey, visits to the following 
three great national parks: 

Glacier, Mont., up on the Canadian 
border, a wonderland of colorful rugged 
mountain peaks, glaciers, and alpine 
lakes. 


Grand Teton, Wyo., which contains the 
most impressive portion of the spec- 
tacular Teton Mountains. 

The return may then be continued along 

a northerly route, or the following two 

parks may be included by a dip slightly 

southward: 

Rocky Mountain, Colo., a few hours’ ride 
from Denver, which contains a typical 





and picturesque cross section of the 
Rockies. 

Mesa Verde, in southwestern Colorado, 
containing unusually interesting pre- 


historic cliff-dweller ruins, in addition 


to beautiful natural scenery 


Those preferring to take the middle 
course in crossing the continent may also 
visit a number of these parks. Rocky 
Mountain National Park is directly on 
this route, while Zion, Bryce Canyon, and 
the Grand Canyon may be visited on one 


side trip, Yellowstone and Grand Teton 
on another, and Mesa Verde on 
another. 

If sufficient time is available, unusual 
and alluring trips may be made to the 
Hawaii National Park, in the Hawaiian 
Islands, and Mount McKinley National 
Park in Alaska. In the former are two 


almost continuously active volcanoes and 


one of the world’s greatest extinct craters. 
The latter contains Mount McKinley, the 
highest mountain in North America, 
which, in fact, rises higher above its 
base than any other mountain in the 
world. This park is also famous for its 
great herds of caribou and Dall sheep. 
Full information regarding any or all 


of the parks mentioned above will gladly 
be sent to those writing for it to the 
National Park Service, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C 


FREE MAP 


If you are driving West, you will 
want the Park-to- Park Highway | 
Map supplied free by the National 
Park Service, Washington, D.C. It 
shows the major automobile routes. 

















THE CARAVAN Crass Hal 


The Park Service constantly experiments to improve its guide facilities. Finding that 


Courtesy National Park Service 


Ts For 4 NATURE TALK 


many visitors 


wished to drive their own cars instead of taking biking trips automobile caravans have been arranged. 














Facts From the New Library Census 





Analysis of National Statistics of Public, Society, and School Libraries Recently Collected by the United States Office 


of Education Reveals Large Increases Since 1923 in Books, Circulation, Borrowers, Personnel, and Expenditures 


H] AVERAGE NUMBER of 

} Ss per person in the public 

d school libraries of the 

{ ted SS ( s now one and one-third. 

Stat American libraries col- 

é 929 and assembled for the 

S 1923 reveal a distinct in- 

LS¢ eading resources, most of which 

re ivallal Tree to the public The 

e average of 29 library books 

p ; rsons revealed by the 1923 

as risen to 33 books to every 

25 pers : 1929 According to latest 

gures there is one iprary to every 

255 American citizens, whereas. six 

ears ag there was only one library for 
12.998 persons 

Seven Hundred More Miles of Bookshelves 

To accommodate the 33,500,000 books 

vhicl een added since 1923 to the 

ibraries having 3,000 volumes or more, 

i elves of these institutions must 

have be engthened, it is estimated, 

about 700 miles 

The tot imber of books in Ameriean 

libraries—public, society, and school—is 

now approximately 162,000,000, which is 


equivalent to about 40 libraries the size 


of the of Congress. 
District 
the 


Library 
of Columbia 


number of 


Citizens of the 
have access to largest 


stics reveal. There is 


an 
of 17.54 library books to every 
the Federal District, 
next best bookshelved State 


is New Hampshire, with 4.34 


person i1\ £ In 


r Territor 


ibrary books per person. Other high 
ranking States are: Connecticut, 3.32; 
Vermont, 3.24; Massachusetts, 3.22; 
Rhode Isla d, 2.80; Nevada, 2.57; 


Maine, 2.34; California, 
olorado, 1.74. 


2.14; Oregon, 


SS: and (4 


{mericans Reading More Books 


Librar tatistics for 1929, on the basis 
report 10,938 libraries, show in- 
creases a ong the line. There were 
1,000 more libraries in both of the groups 


1,000 to 3,000 volume libraries and 3,000 
10,000 lume libraries. Fifty more 
libraries « ed the group having between 


100,000 and 500,000 volumes, while 10 


more have jumped into the 500,000 plus 
Radio otwithstanding, the use of 
libraries increases along with the increase 


in the number of books. Libraries of 
3,000 and more volumes have 6,000,000 
than in 
Furthermore, they circulated 130,- 
books in 1929 than in 1923. 


borrowers’ cards in force 


more 
1923 


000,000 more 





The number of books issued for reading 
outside libraries now averages nearly three 
per person per vear for the entire popula- 


tion of the United States 

is often raised, Are Amer- 
books? the 
point of view of the libraries the answer 
in the The 
borrowers’ cards in foree per capita in 


The questio1 


icans reading more From 


is in affirmative. number of 


libraries reporting 1,000 volumes and 
more increased about 27 per cent from 
1923 to 1929 The number of books 


issued per increased 45 cent 


from 1923 to 1929 


the 


capita per 


Californians, statistics seem to 


show, 
than 


In California 


use their libraries more extensively 
do the citizens of other State. 
the books 
culated per capita of the total population 


any 
number of cir- 
by libraries of 1,000 volumes or more is 
6.2. 


other 


Comparable figures for a sampling of 


States are: Massachusetts, 5.6 
books circulated per capita; Connecticut, 


4.9; New Hampshire, 4.8; New York, 





Increase in the number of libraries having 5,000 volumes or more and increase in number of 
volumes in these libraries from 19238 to 1929 
Inerease since 1923 
Number Per cent 
) : of increas 
: ance Volumes Increase in © 'BeTease 
libraries f in 
reporting Reporting number o volumes 
. volumes 
reported 
1 2 3 4 5 fi 
Continental United States 4, 656 148, 120, 625 eis 32, 441,719 28. 04 
Alabama 35 871, 505 220, 618 33. 8Y 
Arizona 15 452, 983 3 254, 674 )28. 41 
Arkansas 27 434, 21¢ 10 5, 172 1,21 
California 299 11, 578, O84 104 4, 090, 236 54. 61 
Colorado 60 1, 597, 800 12 408, 329 3. 32 
Connecticut 150 5, 103, 201 40 679, 290 15, 35 
Delaware i) 275, 697 ] 14, 254 5. 46 
District of Columbia 67 8, 453, 262 0 997, 702 13, 338 
Florida 2 100, SU7 4 256, 536 76. 41 
Creorgia 60 1, 000, 052 17 260, 226 a5. 17 
Idaho 26 297, 588 10 22, 323 8.10 
Iilinois 262 9, 822, 101 46 2, 404, 586 32. 41 
Indiana 180 4, 572, 093 44 1, 531, 328 50. 35 
lowa 144 3, 260, G02 $2 807, 215 $2. 89 
Kansas 108 2, 204, 850 34 633, 970 38, 17 
Kentucky 47 1, 216, 911 ll 61. 57 
Louisiana 24 814, 30¢ f 53. 87 
Maine 06 1, 711, 368 14 16. 83 
Maryland 41 2, 062, 101 ) 18. 74 
Massachusetts 370 13, 266, 356 ) 1. 66 
Michigan 166 4, 063 4s 1, 479, 271 42.45 
Minnesota 132 3, 657, 403 $1 1, 036, 590 39. 55 
Mississippi 22 479, 162 3 95, 482 24. 88 
Missouri 119 3, 852, 154 7 786, 320 25. 64 
Montana 34 683, 01 4 123, 350 22. 03 
Nebraska 67 1, 208, 897 17 261, 871 25. 25 
Nevada 3 214, 000 0 52, 545 $2. 54 
New Hampshire 102 1, 864, 10 24 537, 428 40. 3 
New Jersey ht 4, 352, 418 52 893, 906 25. 84 
New Mexice 17 211, 724 3 30, 307 16. 70 
New York 455 19, 147, 60¢ 4s 3, O11, 232 18. 66 
North Carolina 4 1, 235, 964 $1 620, 464 103. 78 
North Dakota 27 7, 703 6 119, 268 36. 31 
Ohio 231 8, 442, 208 55 2, 404, 324 30. 82 
Oklahoma 61 1, 192, 621 2 624, 98S 110. 10 
Oregon 47 1, 656, 042 l¢ 615, 129 59. 10 
Pennsylvania 2h 7, 799, 079 2e 92, 822 8. 23 
Rhode Island BA 1, 867, 879 2 308, 551 19. 79 
South Caroli 406, 034 7 38, 179 8. 34 
South Dakota 35 656, OO 7 239, 909 57. 56 
Tennessec 42 10 138, 647 12. 44 
Texas 106 39 1, 188, 759 8K. AS 
Utah 28 10 193, 526 49. 29 
Vermont 0 11 177, 209 20. 58 
Virginia 2 19 566, 423 61.30 
Washington : 9 14 534, 096 41. 16 
West Virginia 31 10 218, 438 51, 08 
Wisconsin 138 20 1, 353, 117 45. 83 
W yoming 15 3 106, 106 45.94 


1 Maryland reported 46 libraries in 1923. 
2 Massachusetts reported 371 libraries in 1923. 





3 Nevada reported 4 libraries in 1923 of which number 2 have been combined. 
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4.1; Vermont, 3.9; Ohio, 3.8; Illinois, 
3.5; Miehigan, 3; Kansas, 1.9; and 
Pennsylvania, 1.6. 

The 10,998 public, society, and school 
libraries of more than 1,000 volumes now 
employ 31,236 professional librarians, 
which is an average of one librarian to 
5,000 books. The total number of pro- 
fessional employees shows a large increase 
over 1923, when only 18,719 were em- 
ployed. 
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tures $16,591,720 went to buy books. 
Expenditures in the libraries of 3,000 
volumes and more show an increase of 
$30,000,000 over funds spent in 1923. 

The practice of establishing branch 
libraries seems to be spreading rapidly. 
Forty per cent more branch libraries were 
reported in 1929 than in 1923. 

The State of New York leads all others 
in the number of books in libraries of 3,000 
volumes or more, witha total of 19,902,855. 




















At Last THe LipraRy Was READY FoR USE 


Children in second grade, Alexandria Demonstration School, Los Angeles, Calif., made a library as a class 
activity. How this activity was used is described in ‘‘The Activity Program and the Teaching of 
Reading,’’ (20 cents), a companion volume to the Office of Education’s recent popular kindergarten 
manual, ‘‘ Teachers’ Guide to Child Development’’ (35 cents). 


One of the most notable gains revealed 
is in the school libraries of 3,000 or more 
volumes. There were 947 school libraries 
in this group in 1923; in 1929 there were 
1,983, an increase of more than 100 per 
cent. The school library movement in the 
past few years has been gaining decided 
momentum, which has been accelerated 
in many States by legislation requiring 
trained librarians. 

Only 20 more county libraries are 
reported, however, in 1929. California 
leads all other States with 48 county 
libraries; Wyoming second with 9; and 
Montana third with 8. 


The Annual National Library Bill 


Falling off in the numbers of association 
or society libraries shows the trend toward 
publicly supported institutions. Many of 
the disappearing society libraries have 
been succeeded, no doubt, by tax-sup- 
ported libraries. 

America’s annual library bill, the 
statistics show, is $69,297,428. Of this 
amount $52,624,203 is supplied by taxes, 
the rest from other sources—dues, endow- 
ments, etc. Of the total library expendi- 


Other States and Territories in the order 
of books on shelves in libraries of similar 
class are: Massachusetts, 13,527,613; Cal- 
ifornia, 11,954,603; Illinois, 10, 181,250; 
Ohio, 8,659,749; District of Columbia, 
8,514,638; and Pennsylvania, 8,182,181. 


The Growth of American Libraries 


New York also leads in the number of 
libraries with 3,000 volumes or more with 
651. Except for the displacement of the 
District of Columbia the roll of the leading 
States on this score is the same as the 
number of books. Massachusetts, 436 
libraries; California, 401; Illinois, 357; 
and Pennsylvania, 355. 

California is far in the lead when it 
comes to establishing branch libraries. 
There are 1,732 branch libraries in Cali- 
fornia. New York trails the western 
State with 408 branch libraries. But 
New York leads again with a total num- 
ber of books issued for use outside the 
library running up to 50,215,446 in 1929 
California issued 34,878,010, Illinois, 
26,560,198, and Ohio, 25,066,810. 

The growth of libraries in the United 
States during the last 40 years has been 





remarkable. Oklahoma, which had no 
library of more than 5,000 volumes in 
1896 had in 1929 sixty-one such libraries 
and had in its libraries of 3,000 volumes 
and more a total of 1,308,293 books 
Idaho with one library of more than 5,000 
volumes in 1896 now has 26. 

Sixteen of the forty-eight States now 
have one or more of the Nation’s 34 large 
libraries—those with more than 500,000 
volumes. New York State has 7 libraries 
of this caliber, while Illinois and Cali- 
fornia have 4 each. 
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Physical Education Meeting Draws 
2,500 to Detroit 


Twenty-five hundred physical directors, 
athletic coaches, playground directors, 
school superintendents, and persons inter- 
ested or engaged in physical or health 
education and athletic work attended the 
thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
National American Physical Education 
Association in Detroit, Mich., April 1-5. 
The meeting was in joint session with the 
Mid-West District Society of Directors of 
Physical Education. 

“The ‘I yell, you jump’ kind of physical 
training is a thing of the past,’ said Miss 
Ethel Perrin of the American Child 
Health Association. Dr. C. E. Turner, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, told the delegates that ‘“‘the 
success of a grade school health education 
is largely dependent upon the ability of 
the grade teachers to handle the work.”’’ 
Fielding H. Yost, University of Michigan 
athletic director, said ‘‘the greatest mis- 
take an educator can make is to force a 
boy to engage in a sport that he does not 
like.” 

A thorough health examination for all 
students applying for entrance to State 
normal schools was urged by Dr. Allen 
G. Ireland, of the New Jersey State 
Department of Education. 

Notable convention speakers in addi- 
tion to those mentioned above were: Dr. 
Frederick B. Fisher, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Dr. Lillian Gilbreath, director of the 
Women’s Division of President Hoover’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment; 
Dr. Hugo Freund, director of the Chil- 
dren’s Fund of Michigan; Harry A. Scott, 
professor of physical education at Rice 
Institute, Houston, Tex.; and Dr. Ed- 
mond Jacobsen, University of Chicago 
research associate in physiology. 

Additional convention features were a 
pageant, ‘More Than Machines,’ pre- 
sented by nearly 1,000 school children at 
the Cass Technical High School, and a 
Danish gymnastic demonstration by six 
girls of the University of Copenhagen, 
directed by Agnete Bertram. 

—Marie M. Ready. 
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Books for Boy and Gil Visitors in the 
White House 


HAT BOOKS would a boy or gir] 
| th to spend a week in the 
White House by President and Mrs. 
Hoover find to read? 

Four years ago there was no collection 
of children’s books in the White House; 
in fact, there was no permanent library of 
books for pleasure reading for adults or 
children. When the White House book 
“drought”? was brought to public notice 
the American Booksellers promptly pre- 
sented the President with a reading li- 
brary of 500 volumes. Among the books 
for the White House library chosen by 
the the 30 books for 
boys and girls listed below. 

President Hoover, it is said, likes to 
read for half an hour before dropping off 
to sleep. On the night of his inaugura- 
tion after all the excitement of parades 
and: speeches and receptions was over he 
looked around the White House for a 
‘‘going-to-bed-sort-of-book.”” He found 
nothing; not even a magazine. He asked 
the servants if there was a White House 
library. No, there was no library. 

Finally, so the story goes, he asked a 
secret service man to find him a book. 
After an extended search through the liv- 
ing quarters, the offices and the news 
writers’ room the secret service man 
finally found a book which he brought to 
the President. Settling himself in bed the 
new Chief Executive of the United States 
read a chapter or two in the book, which 
was Dickens’ delightful ‘‘Child’s History 
of England,” and then turned off the light 
and went to sleep. 


Books for Boy and Girl Visitors to the White House 


Alcott, Louisa M. Little Women. Little. 
Beacon Hill Bookshelf. $2. 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey. Story of a Bad 
Boy. Houghton. Riverside Bookshelf. 
$2. 

Andersen, Hans Christian. Fairy Tales. 
Harper. Louis Rhead Edition. $1.75. 

Arabian Nights (Laurence Housman, Ed.). 
Garden City Pub. Star Junior Series. 
$1. 

Barrie, Sir James. 
Scribner. Illustrated 
$2.50. 

Carroll, Lewis. Alice’s Adventures in 

Wonderland and Through the Looking 


committee ! were 


Peter and Wendy. 
by Bedford. 


Glass. Macmillan. Children’s Class- 
ics. $1.75. 

Collodi. Pinocchio. Macmillan. Chil- 
dren’s Classics. $1. 75. 


! Frederic Melcher, chairman; Gilbert Grosvenor, 
National Geographic Society; Hon. Ruth.B. Pratt, 
Member of Congress from New York; Addison Hibbard, 
University of North Carolina; John Howell, San 
Franciseo; Alice Roosevelt Longworth, Washington, 
D. C.; Nathan Van Patten, Stanford University Li- 
brary; George B. Utley, Newberry Library, Chicago; 
Douglas 8. Watson, San Francisco; John C. Eckel. 
Philadelphia. 
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Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe. Har- 
per. Louis Rhead Edition. $1.75. 
Dodge, Mary Mapes. Hans Brinker. 

Scribner. $2.50. 

Field, Rachel, Ed. American Folk and 
Fairy Tales. Scribner. $3. 

Grimm. Fairy Tales. Harper. Louis 
Rhead Edition. $1.75. 

Harris, Joel Chandler. Uncle Remus, His 
Songs and Sayings. Appleton. $2. 
Hawes, Charles Boardman. The Muti- 

neer. Little. $2. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. The Wonder 
Book and Tanglewood Tales. Hough- 


ton. Riverside Bookshelf. $2. 
Hutchinson, Veronica 8., Ed. Chimney 


Corner Stories. Minton. Illustrated 
by Lois Lenski. $2.50. 
James, Will. Smoky. Scribner. $2.50. 
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A Gift to the DNation 
from 


The American Booksellers 





Tae Waite House Liprary BOOKPLATE 

The line cuts that appear in the border are repro- 
ductions of the first printing ornaments produced 
on this side of the Atlantic. D. B. Updike, 
famous American printer, decided that they 
would be particularly appropriate for the book- 
plate which he designed for the gift collection of 
500 books presented tothe White House by the 
American Booksellers Association 


Rudyard. The Two Jungle 
Doubleday. $3.50. 

The Wonderful Adven- 
Doubleday. $2. 

The Blue Fairy Book. 


Kipling, 
Books. 

Lagerlof, Selma. 
tures of Nils. 

Lang, Andrew. 


Longmans. $1.50. 

Lofting, Hugh. The Story of Doctor 
Dolittle. Stokes. $2. 

Milne, A. A. When We Were Very 
Young. Dutton. $2. 

Pyle, Howard. Merry. Adventures of 
Robin Hood. Scribner. $3.50. 

Seton, Ernest Thompson. Wild Animals 
I Have Known. Scribner. $2.50. 
Spyri, Johanna. Heidi. Houghton. 

Riverside Bookshelf. $2. 


Stevenson, Burton E., Ed. Home Book 
of Verse for Young Folks. Holt. $3.50. 

Sweetser, Kate. Famous Girls of the 
White House. Crowell. $2.50. 


Swift, Jonathan. Gulliver’s Travels. 
Macmillan. Illustrated by Willy Pog- 
any. $2.50 


Synge, M. B. The Book of Discovery. 
Putnam. $5. 

Verne, Jules. The Mysterious Island. 
Scribner. Illustrated by Wyeth. $2.50. 
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JUST OUT 
Educational Directory, 1931 
Bulletin, 1931, No. 1, Office of Education 


Complete: Three parts bound together 


15,000 names 
Classified list of United States school 
officials 


Part 1. Elementary and secondary school systems— 
United States Office of Education: 

1. Principal State schoo! officers. 

2. County and other local superintendents of 
schools. 

8. Superintendents of public schools in cities and 
towns. 

4. Public-school business managers, 

5. Superintendents of Catholic parochial schools 

Part II. Institutions of higher education: 

. Universities and colleges. 

. Junior colleges. 

. Departments of education. 

. Institutions of higher education for negroes. 

. Schools of theology. 

. Schools of law. 

. Schools of medicine. 

. Schools of dentistry. 

9. Schools of pharmacy. 
10. Schools of osteopathy. 
11. Schools of veterinary medicine. 
12. Collegiate schools of commerce. 
13. Schools, colleges, or departments of engineering. 
14. Institutions for the training of teachers: 
(a) Teachers colleges. 
(6) State normal schools. 
(c) City publie normal schools, 
(d) Private physical training schools. 
(e) Private nursery, kindergarten, and pri- 
mary training schools. 
(f) Private general training schools. 
15. Summer schools of universities, colleges, and 
normal schools. 

Part II]. Educational associations, boards, and foun- 
dations, research directors, and educa- 
tional periodicals: 

. Executive officers of State library commissions. 

. Library schools. 

. State library associations. 

Educational boards and foundations. 

. Church educational boards. 

. Jewish educational organizations. 

. International educational associations and 

foundations. 

8. American associations (educational, civic, and 

learned). 

9. National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

10. Directors of educational research. 

11. Educational periodicals. 


IMPORTANT 


No free copies of the Educational Di- 
rectory are available. 

Purchase from the Superintendent . of 
Documents. Price 35 cents. 

A set of 12 lantern slides réproducing 
the graphs appearing in Offiee of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1930, No. 30, “‘Kindergar- 
ten-Primary Education; A Statistical and 

jraphic Study,” by Mary Dabney Davis, 

is now available. These slides may be 
borrowed free of charge by addressing the 
Commissioner of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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On Throwing Children to Crocodiles? 


HE FOLLOWING INCIDENT is 
related by an English explorer and 
hunter, Stevenson-Hamilton: 

“One morning I was standing on the 
banks of the Lujenda River in Portuguese 
East Africa watching with my friend 
what we fancied was the protruding 
nose of a crocodile when a local native 
who was standing near said, ‘If you 
will come with me to the village I 
can show you a big crocodile.’ The 
village in question lay some 300 yards 
distant and proved to be of considerable 
size, and full of people who at the 
moment were in a state of pleasurable 
and noisy excitement over the arrival of 
our large caravan. ‘But surely there 
can be no crocodile here, with all that 
noise going on,’ I remarked. ‘Oh, yes,’ 
nonchalantly replied the gindo, ‘he lives 
here and does not mind the people.’ Sure 
enough, on reaching the bank, the first 
thing I saw was a huge crocodile basking 
at full length, with his mouth wide open, 
on a rock not more than 20 yards away. 
He was not in the least disturbed by the 
chattering of the women and children, 
and there was no question of stalking 
him. It was only necessary to sit down 
on the bank and put a bullet through his 
shoulder, when, after shutting and open- 
ing his mouth a few times, he fell off the 
rock and sank likeastone. The headman 
of the village was quite pleased, saying 
that the animal took some one, usually a 
woman or child, at least once a month. 
‘Why, then,’ I said in astonishment, hav- 
ing noticed that about every second man 
seemed to be provided with a firearm of 
some sort, ‘did you not shoot it?’ ‘Oh, 
well, we have very little powder, and it is 
very expensive and we are poor and 
require all we have to kill game,’ was the 
surprising though characteristic answer.” 

We have no crocodiles in this country 
and not many alligators but we have more 
dreadful destroyers of life which, because 
they are so common, and because we are 
such a poor people we pay little heed to. 
Seven years ago the Office of Education 





1From an address before the Southern Section, Amer- 
ican Physica] Education Associaton, Louisville, Ky. 
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sent out an inquiry with regard to what 
was being done healthwise in our public 
schools and here are two replies received 
from superintendents: One reads, ‘‘We 
have a small school and have not time or 
place to do health work,’’ and the other, 
“This school is too small and the district 
says it is too poor to afford time for such 
work. I am, however, trying to work up 
sentiment of the public to the need of 
health education.’”’ The replies of the 
head men of these two schools sound 
strangely like that of the headman of the 
tribe in far off East Africa.—J. F. Rogers, 
M. D. 
wy 


Welcome to Doctor Mort 


The Office of Education extends a warm 
welcome to Dr. Paul R. Mort who has 
just been named associate director of the 
National Survey of School Finance. Our 
greetings are accompanied by a deep sense 
of pride in the unusual ability which Doc- 
tor Mort and his two co-directors of sur- 
veys, Dr. Leonard V. Koos, associate di- 
rector of the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education, and Dr. Edward 8S. Even- 
den, associate director of the National 
Survey of the Education of Teachers, 
bring to the service of the United States 
Government. 

Few are aware of the change which na- 
tional surveys have wrought in the Office 
of Education personnel. At a recent 
meeting Commissioner William John 
Cooper was able to announce that special- 
ists permanently engaged now made up 
but half the staff of the Office of Educa- 
tion while temporary experts and picked 
graduate students working on surveys 
constituted the other half. Through its 
survey program the Federal bureau has 
thus obtained educational ability it could 
not otherwise attract. On the other 
hand the experts temporarily employed 
enjoy in this ‘‘ United States Government 
School of Educational Research”’ the rare 
opportunity of pursuing educational work 
from a national perspective. 





Drawing by Robert G. Eckel, Boys’ Technical High School. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Instructor, R. E. Cote 


By SABRA W. VOUGHT 
Librarian, Office of Education 


In January, 1931, appeared the first 
aumber of the Library Quarterly, estab- 
lished by the Graduate School of the 
University of Chicago with the aid of the 
Carnegie Corporation to fill the need 
suggested by a committee of the American 
Library Association for a journal of in- 





vestigation and discussion in the field 
of librarianship. * * * The value of 
public documents to teachers of geography 
is discussed in the Journal of Geography 
for April. Otis P. Starkey, graduate 
student at Columbia University, points 
out some ‘‘Geographic Nuggets in Public 
Documents.’’ Arranged under names of 
countries, American, British, and foreign 
documents are listed with a running com- 
ment, the more important publications 
being starred. * * * The secondary 
school is being called upon to mend its 
ways. In an article entitled ‘‘The Unin- 
tellectual Boy,’ in the Allantic Monthly 
for April, Frederick Winsor tries to prove 
that the chief aim of secondary school 
education has been to train the pupil to 
pass college entrance examinations, rather 
than to teach him to think. The author 
is headmaster of the Middlesex School in 
Concord, Mass. * * * Educational 
and Vocational Guidance is the subject of 
the March issue of the Baltimore Bulletin 
of Education. The first article by John 
M. Brewer, of Harvard, answers the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is vocationa! guidance all 
about?” The other articles discuss the 
guidance and placement service in the 
Baltimore schools. * * * The April 
number of School Aris Magazine is de- 
voted to the subject of ‘‘Color.’’ Four- 
teen articles discuss different phases of 
the subject and the methods of studying 
and teaching color in its relation to art. 
Many illustrations, some of them in color, 
add interest. * * * Dr. W. H. Kil- 
patrick’s article on ‘“‘A Reconstructed 
Theory of the Educative Process,’’ which 
was prepared for the White House Con- 
ference, appears in full in the Teachers 
College Record for March. He first states 
in detail ‘‘a general theory of education,” 
and then ‘‘some criticisms of ordinary 
school education.” The article which 
summarizes Doctor Kilpatrick’s education- 
al philosophy, concludes with “Some 
suggestions toward a better conception of 
the educative process.” * * * The 
experimental college of the University of 
Wisconsin is discussed in two articles in 
the Nation for March 25. The first is by 
Eliseo Vivas who is a member of the de- 
partment of philosophy of the University 
of Wisconsin and has been connected with 
the experimental college. This describes 
the aim of the experiment and points out 
some of the reasons for its apparent failure. 
It pays tribute to Doctor Meiklejohn and 
his high-minded devotion to his education- 
alideals. The opinion is expressed that in 
spite of apparent failure the experiment 
has been worth while and “‘has given the 
university added courage to try new ven- 
tures.” The second article is a ‘‘ Rejoin- 
der” by Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn. He 
considers the time unsuitable for a reply 
but suggests that those interested in the ex- 
perimental college are ‘students of a prob- 
lem” rather than “advocates of a system.” 

















Progress of the National Survey of Secondary 


Education 


Thirty Picked Research Workers Engaged on Twenty-Four Major Projects as Survey Approaches Third and Final 
Year in Study of 25,000 United States High Schools 


By LEONARD V. KOOS 


Professor of Secondary Education, University of Chicago and Associate Director of the Survey 


HE NATIONAL SURVEY of 
Secondary Education on which 
work was begun during the 


school year 1929-30 and which is sched- 
uled for completion by July 1, 1932, is 
its peak load. Because it has 
been for some time in full swing con- 
siderable interest should attach to a list 
of the projects included, a statement con- 
cerning the make-up of the staff at work 
on these projects and a brief description of 
the methods of investigation being used.! 

The general outline of the survey has 
been given a good deal of publicity. It 
will, therefore, not be necessary to go 
over it in detail here. Several thousand 
copies of this outline have been dis- 
tributed, and the scope of the survey has 
been sketched in a number of educational 
periodicals. It must suffice to say con- 
cerning this outline as approved by the 
group of consultants at the time of 
launching the survey that it provides for 
consideration of (1) the organization of 
schools and districts, (2) the secondary 
school population and related problems, 
(3) administrative and supervisory prob- 
lems (inclusive of administrative and 
supervisory personnel and activities), and 
(4) the curriculum and related problems 
(procedures in teaching and the extra- 
curriculum). 


now at 


Projects of the Survey 


In carrying forward the work of the 
survey the general outline has been broken 
up into what may be termed projects. 
These are 24 in number and vary widely 
in magnitude. Although many of these 
projects bear important relationships to 
each other which are being recognized in 
assembling and digesting the evidence, 
they are sufficiently distinct to permit 
regarding them as units of the survey. 
The complete list of projects follows. 
The order of listing is not a logical one 
nor the order of importance, but approx- 
imately that in which work was begun on 
each. It will be readily understood that 
in a huge venture like a national survey, 


! The organization for the survey was reported by 
C. A. Jessen of the Office of Education in the October, 
1930, issue of Scnoot. Lire (pp. 21-22). Two articles 
dealing in a preliminary way with projects of the survey 
appeared in the January and February issues. 


work on all projects could hardly begin 
simultaneously. The logical relation- 
ships of these projects will be recognized 
in the organization and preparation of the 


final report. 
List of Projects 


A. Junior high school reorganization. 

B. Horizontal organization of secondary education and 
the secondary school population 

C. School district organization for administration and 
supervision 

D. School and district organization in certain counties 
in California 

E. The characteristics of small high schools. 

F. Selected secondary schools in smaller communities 
and rural areas 

G. Guidance. 

H. Administrative and supervisory staff. 

I. Practices in the selection and appointment of 
teachers. 

J. Provisions for individual differences, marks and 
marking systems, and promotion plans. 

K. Schoo] publicity. 

L. Curriculum. 

M. Extracurriculum activities. 

N. Athletic and other activities 
scholastic contests. 

O. Articulation of high school and college. 

P. Health education and health supervision. 

Q. Legal and other regulatory provisions (including 
standards). 

R. Research initiated by the schools, 

S$. Supervision of instruction. 

T. Schedule-making and registration 

U. Library service. 

V. Special reorganizations. 

W. Secondary education for negroes. 

X. Growth and trends of public junior colleges. 


involving inter- 


The titles of the projects, while sug- 
gestive of the range of the survey as a 
whole, can hardly indicate the scope of 
each. To accomplish this would require 
the reproduction here of the detailed 
outlines that have been prepared, which is 
out of the question. The project titles 
in the list do not disclose that private 
secondary schools are to be studied as 
sources of innovations and that, in carry- 
ing out the aim to discover these innova- 
tions, all private secondary schools are 
being appealed to for information con- 
cerning their practices. This is in line 
with the recommendation of the consult- 
ants that the survey be concerned chiefly 
with public secondary education, but that 
private schools be investigated as sources 
of innovation and constructive practice. 

The assignments of the professional 
members of the staff to the projects of 
the survey follow. The projects are not 
renamed but are referred to by the same 
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letters assigned to them in the list above. 
Members of this professional staff are of 
three classifications. One group includes 
regular members of the Office of Educa- 
tion staff assigned part time to these 
projects. Their names in the list are 
followed by (O). The second are spe- 
cialists giving a part of their time to the 
direction of the projects and continuing 
their connections with the higher institu- 
tion, school system, or other organization 
by which they are regularly employed. 
The names of these are followed by (P) 
and the name of the institution, system, 
or organization with which they are 
regularly connected. The third type 
includes full-time members of the staff 
stationed at the survey headquarters in 
the Office of Education at Washington. 
Their names in the list are followed by 
(F). For the most part these include 
men who have recently completed their 
periods of graduate training after having 
had practical experience in the field. 


Suroey Staff Assignments 


Project A. Dr. Francis T. Spaulding (P), Harvard 
University, and O. I. Frederick (F). 

Project B. Dr. G. N. Kefauver (P), Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Dr. Victor H. Noll (F), and 
Elwood Drake (F). 

Project C. Dr. Fred Engelhardt (P), University of 
Minnesota, and Dr. William H. Zeigel, (F). 

Project D. Dr. William M. Proctor (P), Stanford Uni- 
versity, and 8. 8. Mayo (P), Stanford University. 

Project E. Walter H. Gaumnitz (0). 

Project F. Dr. Emory N. Ferriss (P), Cornell Univer- 
sity, and Dr. P. Roy Brammell (F). 

Project G. Dr. William C. Reavis (P), University of 
Chicago. 

Project H. Dr. Fred Engelhardt (P), University of 
Minnesota, and Dr. William H. Zeigel (F). 

Project [. Walter 8. Deffenbaugh (O), and Dr. William 
H. Zeigel (F). 

Project J. Dr. Roy O. Billett (F). 

Project K. Dr. Belmont Farley (P), National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Project L. Dr. Arthur K. Loomis (P), Denver Schools; 
Dr. Edwin 8. Lide (F); Dr. Dora V. Smith (P), Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; William G. Kimmel (P), 
Commission of the American Historical Association 
on the Investigation of the Social Studies in the 
Schools; Dr. Wilbur L. Beauchamp (P), University 
of Chicago; Dr. Helen M. Eddy (P), State Univer- 
sity of lowa; Anne E. Pierce (P), State University 
of Iowa; Robert S. Hilpert (P), University of 
Minnesota; Dr. P. Roy Brammell (F). All but 
the first two named under this project are concerned 
with curriculum work in special fields. 

Project M. Dr. William C. Reavis (P), University of 
Chicago, and George E. Van Dyke (P), University 
of Chicago. 

Projects N, O, P. Dr. P. Roy Brammell (F). 








Project Q. Ward W. Keesecker (0), and Dr. William 
H. Zeigel (F). 

Project R. Dr. William H. Zeigel (F). 

Project S. Dr. Roy O. Billett (F). 

Projects T, U. Dr. B. Lamar Johnson (F). 

Project W. Dr. Ambrose Caliver (O 

Project X. O. I. Frederick (F). 

This list does not include Car] A. Jessen, 
principal specialist in secondary educa- 
tion for the Office of Education, who gives 
most of his time to administrative coor- 
dination of the activities of the staff, and 
the present writer, who serves in a part- 
time capacity as associate director in 
charge of the survey. There are, thus, 
30 professional members of the survey 
staff. 

In addition to these is the clerical staff, 
the number of which varies with the pres- 
sure of work on the several projects. At 
present the number of clerks is about 15, 
but it will be increased to 20 in the early 
summer. This makes a total staff for the 
survey of 45 to 50—enough to accomplish 
a great deal of work of an investigative 
character. 

The professional staff as listed does not, 
of course, include all the competent _re- 
search workers on the secondary level in 
the country. With the limited resources 
of the survey it would have been impossi- 
ble to employ all acceptable workers, even 
though this would have been desirable. 
But the members of this staff are repre- 
sentative of the best investigative ability 
to befound. They have been drawn from 
a large number of different institutions 
and from a wide variety of backgrounds 
of training and experience. In view of 
their quality we may have confidence in 
the nature of the investigations that are 
being made and of the thinking that is 
being done. 


Main Steps of Investigation 


One of the general policies established 
for the survey by the professional advisers 
during their early conferences was against 
turning the survey into a mere study of 
status. Such a procedure was regarded 
as undesirable. It would also, in view of 
the 25,000 and more secondary schools of 
the country, have been impossible within 
the limits of the appropriation. It was 
decided instead to focus attention on those 
schools in which efforts at improving prac- 
tice were being made. This necessitated 
the identification of these schools. The 
procedure in identification constituted the 
first step in the survey. Those in a posi- 
tion to know—State school authorities, 
city superintendents, high-school prin- 
cipals, leaders in secondary education in 
the universities, and. others—were asked 
to name, schools outstanding in the re- 
spects represented. in the survey. In 
some’ instances préliminary inquiries were 
sent out to schools to ascertain whether 
or not certain. practices were being 
followed. 
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The second step was the preparation and 
distribution of a large number of inquiry 
forms to be filled out by the schools identi- 
fied in the first step. Usually these forms 
have been extended and searching. They 
were designed to serve the double purpose 
of studying the practices in the innovating 
schools and of selecting those schools to 
which visits are to be made. These visiis 
constitute the third step in the whole pro- 
cedure. The fourth and final step in inves- 
tigation is the utilization and treatment of 
the evidence gathered by inquiry form, 
visitation, and by other means. 


Distribute 50,000 Forms 


Although the use of inquiry forms is 
only one of the steps in the whole survey, 
it may be understood, from what has al- 
ready been said, to be an essential one. 
The total task of preparing these forms 
was gigantic. It occupied the time of the 
professional specialists over a period of 
several months. ' About 50 different forms 
have been sent out, ranging in length from 
1 to 46 pages. The total number of forms 
distributed is not far from 50,000. With 
about 25,000 public secondary schools, 
this is an average of about 2 per school— 
not an unreasonable burden. However, 
most schools reeeived only a single blank, 
other schools being approached by 2 to 5 
or 6 blanks, the number depending on the 
extent of constructive or innovating prac- 
tice in a given school. To avoid imposing 
on individual schools by sending to them 
an unreasonable number of forms, a mas- 
ter list of all public secondary schools has 
been maintained in the survey office. On 
this list has been recorded the number of 
each blank as it has been sent out. No 
new form is sent to a school without first 
ascertaining the numbers and sizes of 
forms this school has already received. 

The nature of activities engaged in dur- 
ing visitation of schools varies with the 
project in connection with which the visit 
is made. All visits are made in connec- 
tion with specific projects, and not for all 
the projects of the survey in one visit. In 
all cases, visitors. aim to secure information 
in addition to that gathered on the inquiry 
forms, types of information not as readily 
ascertainable by questionnaire. Subject- 
specialists on the curriculum portions of 
the survey are spending much time in 
classroom observation. In general there 
is effort also to check on the accuracy of 
responses to the forms and to discover 
variations of practice-not comprehended 
by these forms. 


Fourth Step of Survey 


The fourth step in the survey, the utili- 
zation and treatment of the evidence 
gathered, began as soon as evidence was 
at-hand. This-is a stage. which will, to be 
sure, continue until the evidence has all 
been digested and the report has been pre- 








pared for submission to the groups of 
advisers and for publication. 

While generalization on the present 
stage of progress of the survey is dif- 
ficult, it is correct to say that it is al- 
most through the second, or inquiry- 
form step, and at the peak of the step of 
visitation. During the two weeks pre- 
ceding this writing as many as 18 dif- 
ferent members of the staff were making 
first-hand contact with the schools in 
all sections of the United States—in New 
England, the Middle Atlantic States, the 
South, the Middle West, the Mountain 
States, and the Pacific coast. Reports 
from the visiting specialists indicate 
cordial reception and cooperation. This 
reception is in harmony with the ex- 
ceedingly favorable reception of the sur- 
vey in its earlier stages. The propor- 
tion and quality of response to the in- 
quiry forms have been especially gratify- 
ing. The generous cooperation which 
the survey has had from school admin- 
istrators, teachers, and others, joined 
with the efforts of a staff as competent 
as that listed above, should eventuate in 
a report highly useful to those respon- 
sible for the secondary schools of the 
country. 


Plans for Publication 


Detailed plans for publishing the re- 
port of the survey have not yet been 
made, but a few of the major features 
of these plans may be mentioned. Not 
less than $30,000 of the total budget 
will be set aside for printing—perhaps 
even more can be spared. It now ap- 
pears that the best manner of organizing 
the report for publication will be by a 
series of monographs, each concerned 
with one of the projects in the list above, 
or with two or more projects which are 
closely related. There should also be a 
brief summary monograph or bulletin 
for those who would like access to the 
main findings and who do not care for 
the more detailed and extended reports. 
It is planned also to hold a series of 
regional conferences at convenient cen- 
ters at which the findings of the survey 
will be presented and discussed. Cer- 
tainly, no investigation of this magni- 
tude should stop short of a generous out- 
lay of funds and effort to make the re- 
sults available to those who can make 
use of them. 


Wy 


For acceptable work in music in public 
schools of Milwaukee, the University of 
Wisconsin will allow a maximum of four 
units of credit under Group B subjects 
for.-entrance to the-. university. _The 


décision was reached following an “in- 
spection by the committee on high-school 
relations of music in public schools of the 
city. 

















Rochester’s Child Study Staff at Work 


Special Department Makes Expert Services of Psychiatrists and Sociologists Available to Principal to Aid Him in 


OCHESTER, N. Y., has acquired a 
national reputation for the excel- 
lence of its schools. Miss Martin 
explains how Rochester progress functions 
in the child study department. Her article 
is one of a series in ScHoou LiFe on pub- 
lic-school provisions for the study and edu- 
cation of the exceptional child. Others of 
this series are: ““Pennsylvania’s 18-Point 
Program for the Handicapped,” by Frank 
H. Reiter, January issue, and “‘ The School 
to the Hospital in Johnstown,”’ by 
Jean Kerr, April issue.—EpITorR. 
Rochester was one of the first cities to 
organize special classes for the seriously 
mentally retarded pupils in its public 
schools. In 1906 such a class was in 
operation. A specially trained teacher 
and a physician were appointed to study 
problem pupils and to select those who 
needed special educational programs 
because of mental retardation; also to 
organize and supervise classes which 
would meet such special needs. 
In 1918 this original child study depart- 
ment became two departments: The 
present child study department which 
took over the diagnostic, research, and 
guidance phases of the work; and the 
department of specia! education to be 
reported upon in the next issue of 
“Scuoo. Lire.”” The department is now 
organized as an advisory bureau of child 
standards at the service of those working 
for the betterment of educational methods 
and administrative techniques, and is 
designed to assist principals, teachers, 
and parents in the better understanding 
of individual children. It tives help in 
the analysis of the factors causing such 
symptoms as failure in school work, 
delinquency, or mental disorganization. 
It is now clearly understood that many 
of the nervous disorders, personality 
handicaps, and failures to adjust in adult 
life have had as their origin misunder- 
standings in childhood. Readjustments— 
educational, social, or physical—that are 
made as the need arises may save the 
child from very serious consequences later 
The value of the work of 
this department, then, lies partly in its 
ability to assist in perfecting the organi- 
zation of the schools working toward 
better methods and better classification 
and partly in the aid it gives schools to 
meet more adequately the individual 
needs of its unusual pupils. 
The 45 elementary schools of the city 
with an approximate pupil population of 


Goes 


on in life. 





Solving School Problems 


By A. LEILA MARTIN 
Director, Child Study Department, Rochester, N. Y. 


33,100 are districted so that 10 of the 
child study staff have schedules which 
allow regular service in each of 37 for two 
days a week or less depending upon needs 
of the school. The other 8 schools of the 
system are visited at irregular intervals 
following special requests for studies. 
The 6 junior and junior-senior high 


central office on one afternoon each week 
and upon special request. Two psychi- 
atrists examine pupils at the health bureau 
on one afternoon each week and at Strong 
Memorial Hospital any day by appoint- 
ment. In conference once a week at the 
central office this psychiatrist meets with 
those particularly interested. Here plans 








SCHOOL GRADES AND INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS FOR 
3,338 PUPILS GIVEN INDIVIDUAL EXAMINATIONS 
SEPT. 1929 — JUNE 1930. 
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schools with a pupil population of 10,880 
have 4 school psychologists working on a 
2, 3, or 4 day basis depending upon the 
size of the unit. 

Every day by appointment examina- 
tions are made at the central office. Here 
there are six small rooms where psycholog- 
ical and educational tests may be given 
and where pupils, parents, and associated 
workers may be interviewed. There is 
also a general record and stenographic 
room for the use of the department as a 
whole. 

Two social workers help to coordinate 
the work with that of the departments of 
special education and of visiting teachers. 
In the latter there are 20 specially trained 
workers. A psychiatrist gives examina- 
tions and consults with workers at the 
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Drawn by M. G. Kirby 


for treatment are outlined and follow-up 
reports made. 

Practically every school has a school 
physician and a school nurse. Children 
needing special physical examinations are 
directed to family physicians or to hospital 
clinics. 


Five Major Activities 


Five major activities of the child study 
department are: (a) Study and guidance 
of individual pupils; (6) classification 
studies by means of standardized group 
intelligence test surveys—the results 
always being used in conjunction with 
achievement records, teachers’ estimates, 
etc.; (c) special studies for administrators 
and supervisors to aid in curriculum re- 
vision and in devising methods of instruc- 
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tion, or to aid in some special educational 
planning; 
talent by means of psychological music 
tests, questionnaires dealing with musical 
background and interest, and estimates of 
ability made by music teachers; (d 
nation of the child study findings with those 


(d) investigation of musical 


coordi- 


of other departments and of other agencies 

in the schools and in the community 
Individual 

study by 


problems are referred for 


principals, teachers, visiting 
teachers, parents, and workers in social 
agencies. Many of 


for recommendations in educational plan- 


these are presented 
ning, and analysis is made after psycholog- 
ical and educational : 
have interpreted in 
previous 
Some problems require much more inten- 
sive study. In 
information which has a bearing upon the 
situation 
necessary to have a pupil’s developmental 
siistory with the family 
ground—a thorough physical examination 


tests are given and 


been the light of 


school history and behavior. 


such cases all available 


must be secured It is often 


and social back- 
may also help to reveal causes—and a 


psychiatrist The 
techniques of analysis and the types of 


may be consulted. 
treatment recommended are dependent 
therefore, upon the problem presented and 
upon its history. 


Elementary. 
Junior high 
Junior-senior high 
Senior high. 


Many types of problems which come to 
a child study department for analysis: 
The school failures with need for a special 
educational program tutoring, 
transfer to a special group, or a special 
class; pupils presenting special abilities; 


such as 


those needing acceleration or special 
enrichment of subject the 
pupil with an unusual talent along one 
line, as in music; pupils with special dis- 
abilities in a tool subject, such as a dis- 


content, and 


t} 


ability in reading, in arithmetic, etc; th 
problem pupils who need intensive clinical 
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studies—the truant, the disciplinary, the 
emotionally unstable, the antisocial; pupils 
who have personality difficulties resulting 
from a special physical limitation as pre- 
sented by 
groups as the orthopedic, the sight-saving 


teachers working with such 


the hard-of-hearing, the speech defective; 


all candidates for school scholarships 


awarded by the scholarship committee; 
educational guidance for pupils in junior 
and senior high schools referred by guid- 


ance teachers and counselors; pupils 
referred by parents because of a home ora 
New entrants to the 

the city; exclusion 


those pupils who can not profit 


school problem; 


schools of 


publie 
problems 


by the work of the public schools. 


Assistance in School Classification 
The child study department cooperates 
with the supervisory and administrative 
taking full 
responsibility for the giving, the correct- 
the interpreting of all group 


foree in test survey programs, 


ing, and 
intelligence tests. Through its city-wide 
group studies made at three educational 
levels (entering first grade, entering fifth 


grade, entering junior high) it supplies 


data which are used in conjunction with 
previous school history and _ teachers’ 
estimates of ability to assist in: Ability 


Number | Ratio of psy- 


— 4 oe oe of school chologist to 
saved population psycholo- pupil 
. . gists population 
4! 33, 100 10 1 to 3,310 
: 10, 880 { 1 to 2,720 
; 5, 327 0 


groupings upon emergence from kinder- 
garten; the organization of slow-moving 
and accelerated groups through the ele- 
groupings in 
regular testing 


mentary grades; ability 
junior high schools. A 
schedule is followed so that year after 
year certain definite grade levels are sur- 
veyed, now with intelligence tests, again 
with achievement tests. 
Too Many Failures in Primary Grades 

Such a program aids in the classifica- 

tion of pupils into ability groups so that 





content of instruction and methods of 


teaching can be better adapted to 


the individual differences in the learning 


abilities of children. The adaptations 


possible depend upon the size of the 
school, the training of teachers, and the 
the 


For the larger schools it may be 


special needs of community to 
served. 
a question of whole grades of slow-moving 
pupils or of pupils for enrichment work; 
schools the organization 


in the smaller 


planned would necessarily be a 
more complicated, involving mixed grades 
or sections within regular grades, or 
special tutor groups to supplement 
work of the regular grades 

In the ninth yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence just published it 
is stated that ‘‘out of 493 superintendents 
of schools, 344 reported first 


grade is the one in the first six where pupil 


that the 


failure is greatest.’’ Statistics show that 


about 20 to 25 per cent of pupils fail in the 


first or second term of school life. This 
can only mean one thing and that is that 
as our first grades are now conducted 
they do not suit the needs of this large 


percentage of pupils. Pupils should never 


work in an atmosphere of failure and 
particularly in these beginning vears. 

A plan is in operation for the slow- 
learning pupil which allows some retarda- 
time (maximum retardation two 
This prog- 
ress and a grouping which assures that 
the needs of physiological development 
and of age 


Pupils are selected for these groups on 


tion in 


years). involves continuous 


social are not disregarded. 


basis of previous school record, teachers’ 
estimates of ability, results of achieve- 
ment, and of intelligence survey with a 
individual 


supplementary psychological 


examination. 


1 


Investigation of musical talent was 
introduced at the request of the musie 
department in September, 1927. Gifts 
from Mr. George Eastman which had 
been made prior to this date had resulted 
in the purchase of about 550 musical 


instruments which encouraged the schools 
to build up their orchestras. 

















Rocnester RECENTLY OPENED ITs PALATIAL NEW BENJAMIN FRANKLIN JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


3,100 pupils 





Its ultimate working capacity is 3,300 pupils. 


Erected at a cost of $2,475,000, the new high school, whose architecture and spreading sun-lit front is reminiscent of England’s noblest manor houses, already enrolls 
Plans for another junior-senior high schoo] have just gone to the bidders 
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New Books in Education 


By MARTHA R. McCABE 
Library Division, Office of Education 


Counts, Georce 8S. The American road 
to culture { social interpretation 
of education in the United States 
New York, The John Day company 
1930] xui, 194 p. 12 

lhe ithor conscious of the hazardous 
l€ ng he has begun in attempting to inter- 
pre he principles and ideas governing education 


he United States in his effort to present the 


11 and theoretical structure of American 


lucatior He expects and courts the attention 
thers in the profession to result in spirited 
fruitful discussion Attempting to look at 


he American program of education through dis- 


nterested eyes, the author has tried to give an 
inprejudiced picture of conditions in this coun- 
tr n which he is aided by the views of numer- 

f educators In seeing ourselves ‘‘as 
thers see us,’’ we discover our system's good 


0 ind defects, its 


An importan 


safety, and its danger 
t part of the study is concerned with 
American 


education, and interesting sections are presented 


on of the controlling ideas in 


mental responsibility, ‘‘the weakness 


e Federal Government,’’ national solidarity, 

«ial conformity, et« 
Farco, Lucite F. The program for 
elementary-school library _ service. 


Chicago, American library associa- 
tion, 1930. vi,21S8p._ tables, diagrs. 
12 

Chose in charge of schools and connected with 
schools, and this includes teachers, principals, 


superintendents, and librarians, are constantly 
confronted with problems of initiating programs 
for library different kinds of 
The author has presented 


four types of communities as case studies with 


service in many 


elementary schools 


their attendant typical programs, offering pro- 
cedure to be followed in each type of program. 
“Getting down to cases"’ has proved effective in 
this field, and the study should provide school 
executives and school librarians with informa- 
f practical kind relating to the work. 
lhe author finds it difficult to classify school 
libraries as there are so many kinds that do not 
fit into any class, but mentions two important 
points to be considered in any type, or case 
stud namely, the school curriculum and the 
prepa n of the librarian. Attention is called 
to the section on characteristic activities of ele- 
entary school librarians given in tabular form, 
ind to the selected references throughout the 
olu ‘ 
GESELL, ARNOLD. The guidance of men- 


child. .. 
New York, The Macmillan company, 
1930. xi, 322 p. illus. 8 
Keeping pace 
field of mental hygiene of young children causes 


tal growth in infant and 


diagrs. 


with the active interest in the 


ncreased 
TY 
ne 


+} 


literature on the subject. 
suthor’s approach to his treatment of the 
somewhat different from that of other 
ind is concerned with the specific ques- 


output In 


eme 
writer 
tions of research into child guidance and develop- 
ment, mainly. The age period studied is the pre- 
school age, the term preschool being a misnomer, 
as the preschool child does attend school—the 
nursery The first part of the book deals 
with the development of the nursery-school 
movement and its changing status; the second 
part discusses a number of problems that confront 
us and the methods of handling them, notably, 


school. 





the chapters on parent-child relation, accidental 
deaths of young children, infant adoption, and 
the organization of developmental guidance; the 
third part studies science and the protection of 
child growth. Doctor Gesell’s training and ex- 
perience in psychoclinics and child hygiene have 
supplied useful material for those concerned in 
the welfare of young children 


Hatcuer, QO. 


boys 


Guiding rural 
Flexible guidance 
programs for use by rural schools and 
related agencies. By O. Latham 
Hatcher * * * edited by Emery 
N. Ferriss. First edition. New 
York, McGraw-Hill book 
company, 1930. xviii, 326 p. 
diagrs. 8 (McGraw-Hill 
Edwin A. 


LATHAM 


and girls. 


London, 
inc., 
tables, 
Lee, 


vocational texts, 


consulting editor) 


It is obvious that the problems of guidance and 
counseling apply to the rural as well as to the 
urban pupil, even to a greater extent in the 
opinion of the author, as rural children are de 
prived of many modern advantages in the shape 
of libraries, art galleries, museums, etc., and 
need to have their range of vision and of choice 
widened. The author includes educational and 
vocational guidance in his treatment, with con- 
siderable data on the occupations, and how to 
Part IV of the 
book presents ‘‘setting up the guidance pro- 
gram,"’ and a list 
interested in guiding rural boys and girls. 


teach and choose an occupation 


of representative agencies 


Hivprets, Gertrupe H. Psychological 
service for school problems. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World book 
company, 1930. xiii, 317 p. tables. 

12 

The author has not attempted to describe the 
general educational psychology, 
nor all of that psychology offers 
education, but has confined herself to the specific 
types of psychological service related to pupil 


principles of 
the services 


observation and adjustment. The types of serv- 
ice discussed are those of the school psychologist, 
research bu- 
reaus and their service, the principles of psycho- 
logical measurement, and administration of tests, 
An intensive study of the individual pupil, 
especially of the exceptional child, and diagnostic 
and remedial work in that connection, together 
with the classification of pupils, are all pre- 
sented in an interesting manner. An unusually 
extensive bibliography is appended including a 
list of selected tests and scales. 


and psychological school clinics, 


etc. 


James, Henry. Charles W. Eliot, presi- 


dent of Harvard university. 1869- 
1909. 2 volumes. illustrated. Bos- 
ton and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin company [1930] ports. front. 
os 


The material in these two volumes constitutes 
an outstanding contribution to the biographical 
literature of eminent college presidents and their 
institutions, Doctor Eliot having served as presi- 
dent of Harvard from 1869 to 1909. The biogra- 
pher has brought out the personal and intimate 
side of Doctor Eliot's life, and gives a wealth of 
information regarding his official connection with 
Harvard University. An exposition of some of 
his views on higher education, his administrative 


$s tolerance, his religious views, with 
life and 
are all set forth by the author. In the 
found chronological tables of his 
accomplishments and his writings, together with 
a reproduction of a few of his letters to family and 
friends. In 1884, 47 years ago, President Eliot 
delivered an address at Johns Hopkins University 
“What is a Liberal Education,” 
his advanced ideas, and what he 
was attempting to do at Harvard, and his opinion 
of the value and scope of every subject in the 
curriculum 


reforms, | 


many other interesting points in his 
career 


volumes are 


on the subject 


which shows 


Riverpa Harping. Education 
as a life work. An introduction into 
education. New York and London. 
The Century Co. [1930] xii, 303 p. 
12°. Che Century education series. ) 


JORDAN, 


This isa survey of the whole fieid of educational 
work, showing the training required for the vari- 
ous opportunities within the field. The author's 
objective is to marshal all of the vital material 
concerning the subject 
tional counselors and for others wishing informa- 
The training 
for teachers at all the levels in the public schools 
and in colleges and universities is described, and 
The pres 
ent-day aims and methods in education, with the 
new standards, new objectives, and new empha- 
sis are discussed, as well as the present-day needs 
for new The concluding chapter 
brings out the summary of vital points to be 
considered in choosing the teaching career. 


OvELL, C. W. 


both as a tool for voca- 


tion about teaching as a profession 


the procedure in securing positions 


equipment 


Educational measurement 


in high school. New York, The 
Century Co., 1930. xiv, 641  p. 
tables, diagrs. 12°. (The Century 


education series) 


This volume was written because of the 
author's realization that there is a great need by 
high-school teachers for adequate information 
and guides on measuring. Tests are numerous, 
so much so that the teacher is apt to become con- 
fused, and in doubt as to the respective value and 
utility of certain types. This book offers various 
reliable types of measurement from which 
teachers may select the tests needed, in the sub- 
jects of the curriculum, and in general intelli- 
gence, as well as tests for the rating of the teacher. 
Chapters are given to much-sought information 
on classification and promotion, school marks, 
and prognosis and guidance. The book also 
furnishes a list of publishers of tests which 
teachers will find useful, and a short list of 
references with each chapter. 


Seety, Howarp Francis. Enjoying po- 
the school * * * Rich- 
Atlanta {ete.] Johnson pub- 


12° 


etry in 
mond, 
lishing company [1931] xv, 267 p. 


The author thinks that in no other type of lit- 
erature do thought and form show the personality 
of the writer as in poetry, and make so single and 
so powerful an impression on the reader. The 
purpose of the book is stated to ‘be finding an 
answer to the question, what has come between 
poetry and boys and girls, and suggesting points 
of view, attitudes, and activities which may 
help to remove any obstructions in the way. 
What he states in regard to poetry is also true ina 
general way of other types of literature in the 
school, In handling the subject, the author 
asked the students themselves how to make 
poetry more effective and more interesting to 
them, and more suitable to the curriculum of the 
secondary school. With these opinions as 4 
basis, he has offered suggestions designed to be 
useful to teachers of literature. The study also 
is concerned with arousing the creative activity 
of the students in the fleld of poetry. 














The High-School Teacher Does More than Teach 


Study of Trends Shows that One-Quarter of Secondary School Instructor's Time is Now Taken up with Clerical 


ROWTH OF AMERICAN high 
schools within the last 40 years 
from 2,500 to more than 18,000 
institutions, with an accompanying in- 
crease in enrollment from 200,000 to 4,000,- 
000 students, has not only created a de- 
mand for more teachers but also for. a 
different kind of teacher. ! 

Forty years ago the high-school princi- 
pal had few administrative duties. Now 
his load of duties has grown so heavy that 
he distributes more and more responsibil- 
ities to the teachers. Consequently, the 
out-of-class demands made upon high- 
school teachers are heavier than ever 
before. The average teacher may ac- 
tually teach no more than 5 or 6 hours a 
day. But her teaching hours are no 
guide to her total daily hours of employ- 
ment which often give her a longer work- 
ing day than the mechanic at the bench 
or the miner in the mine. 

C. E. Reichard secured reports from 126 
high-school teachers of Minneapolis, cov- 
ering all the professional activities in 
which the teachers had engaged and 
specifying the amount of time devoted to 
each. Among the conclusions he reached, 
two are pertinent. 


9-Hour Day For Teachers 


The first concerns the total amount of 
time consumed by all the tasks of the 
teacher. The average working day of 
the individuals comprising this group was 
found to be 9.1 hours on the basis of a 
5-day week, or 8.3 hours on the basis of 
a 5%-day week. The belief that the 
average high-school teacher works very 
short hours for only five days per week 
is all too prevalent and is contrary to 
fact. 

The second conclusion deserving particu- 
lar attention reveals the amount of time 
spent on professional activities which are 
not strictly instructional in their nature. 
Reichard designated these as ‘“‘coopera- 
tions” and reports that for all teachers 
included in this study the time spent in 
“‘cooperations”’ is 24 per cent of the total 
amount consumed by all professional 
duties. 

A similar investigation was made by J. 
T. Greenan and dealt with 53 teachers 
serving on the staff of the East Orange 
(N. J.) High School. An effort was made 
to study what might be fairly considered 
an average week. All of the time which 
the teachers spent on professional reading 
and university extension was carefully 


and Administrative Duties 
By JOHN RUFI 


Professor of Education, University of Missouri 


excluded from the tabulations. According 
to this study the typical individual of this 
group devoted 44% hours per week to 
school work. Of this total 70.6 per cent 
was spent on instruction within the class- 
room, whereas the remainder, or 29.4 per 
cent, was utilized in directing extra- 
curricular activities, conferring with par- 
ents, checking attendance, advising stu- 
dents, investigating causes of absences, 
policing corridors, attending teachers’ 
meetings, preparing records, and discharg- 
ing a wide range of other tasks. 

An investigation recently carried on by 
P. A. Maxwell reveals the extent to which 
clerical work absorbs teacher time and 
energy. In this study which covered a 
period of 20 weeks, records were kept 
showing the amount of time spent by 20 
teachers of a large high school in doing 
work that was largely clerical in nature. 
Only such work was included as could 
have been satisfactorily done by an ordi- 
nary clerk. 


Tenth of Time in Clerical Work 


At the end of the 20-week period the 
reports were combined and averaged, 
giving the results indicated in the follow- 
ing table: 


convinced that if the school is to function 
efficiently teachers must be taken into 
administrative partnership. This part- 
nership has been brought about in a 
variety of ways. One method of calling 
these duties to the attention of the 
teachers is by means of rules and regula- 
tions issued by the chief executive officer 
of the school or system. The following 
excerpt from the General Rules and 
Regulations for the teachers of the La 
Salle-Peru Township High School and 
Junior College of La Salle, Ill., is an 
excellent illustration of this practice: 


1. All teachers shall, in addition to their instructional! 
duties as teachers in special departments, never lose 
sight of the general interests and discipline of the 
school, but endeavor in every way to conserve its 
unity, both of spirit and of organization. They shall, 
for example, take the same, interest in the general 
programs, social and class work of the school as they 
take in their own special departments; and the value of 
their services will be estitnated from this point of view 
as well as from that of their purely instructional work. 

2. The salaries paid to teachers are considered to 
apply to the whole time of their contracts, and not to 
five days of the week only; therefore, at any time dur- 
ing the regular school year and on any day whatever 
of the year, teachers are expected to assist cheerfully 
and as a matter of duty in the performance of any 
school work which may be assigned to them. For 
example, each semester there will be two obligatory 
teachers’ meetings on Saturday mornings, the date to 
be announced in advance. 


Minutes devoted to clerical work as expressed in terms of the average weekly record 


Kind of work 
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Examination of the above table reveals 
that these teachers spent, on the average, 
almost an hour per school day on this 
work. Assuming for them an 8-hour day 
and 40-hour week, clerical work consumed 
slightly more than 10 per cent of their 
working time. 

While extensive studies bearing on this 
problem are not yet available it is prob- 
ably safe to assume that from one-fifth 
to one-fourth of the working time of the 
typical high-school teacher is utilized on 
out-of-class work of one type or another, 
most of which represents administrative 
partnership with the principal. 

Many principals and superintendents of 
recognized standing have now become 


Monday Tuesday day day Friday Total 
2 3 4 5 6 7 

21 17 14 14 16 82 

30 37 25 31 35 158 

3 + 4 4 5 20 

SS Se 2 2 2 5 

3 3 | 12 21 

57 61 4s 51 70 27 


3. The extra duties assigned to teachers are assigned 
purely as a matter of business, and may be assigned 
to the same teacher for two or more successive years or 
more than once in the same year. Such duties will be 
assigned as the needs of the school demand, and not by 


rotation. 
Winfield’s Answer Book 


The Winfield High School, of Winfield, 
Kans., embodies material of this nature 
in a bulletin called “The Answer Book.” 
This 48-page publication represents a 
systematic effort to provide the teachers 
with the information they will need in 
order to cooperate intelligently in the 
school’s management; along with sugges- 
tions and regulations are samples of the 
blank forms used in the school with 
simple instructions regarding their use. 


1 Publicatfon sponsored by the National Committee on Research in Secondary Education, J. B. Edmonson, chairman; C. A. Jessen, secretary. 
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An interesting variation of this method 
is the plan used in the schools of Sioux 
City, Iowa. In this school system, which 
employs more than 500 teachers, the 
work of the year begins with an elaborate 
plan of teacher orientation which includes 
bulletins, meetings, an institute, and a 
party. Instead of allowing the teachers 
to blunder along, discovering regulations 
by breaking them and learning policies 
by violating them, every effort is made tc 
furnish, very early in the school year, 
all of the information teachers will need 
in order to cooperate intelligently with 
their fellow staff members in the work of 
the system. 

Probably the most elaborate and sub- 
stantial example of the use of a manual 
as an instrument for bringing about 
teacher cooperation in administration is 
that utilized by Central High School of 
Tulsa, Okla. This consists of a 193-page 
handbook issued under the title of “ Manual 
of Administration.”” Among other ob- 
jectives which it sets forth, this publica- 
tion aims to ‘‘present clear and definite 
information concerning the administra- 
tion, curriculum, activities, and ideals 
of the school.” The following brief 
treatment regarding the work of the home- 
room teacher is offered as an example of 
its contents: ‘ 

The home-room teacher directs the program of work 
outlined in the weekly bulletin issued by the class 
director; supervises the reading of the morning bulle- 
tin announcements; acts as counselor for her group; di- 
rects the planning of courses; cares for registration 
details; is responsible for the conduct of her group in 
assemblies; records and distributes all report-card 
grades to her group; and encourages student participa- 
tion in various projects, by supervising on a friendly, 
inforimal, sympathetic, and helpful basis. 


In the Contract 


What is the attitude of boards of edu- 
cation on this general problem? Although 
general trends are not yet apparent a 
number of cases may be cited where the 
board itself has taken the initiative and 
has, in unmistakable language, insisted 
that the teacher render service to the 
entire school rather than to a single class- 
room. In some cases this policy has been 
set forth in the form of a school code 
which the board has officially adopted. 
The Public School Code of the Ham- 
trameck (Mich.) public schools is an 
excellent case in point. The following 
section defines the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the teachers in this school system: 

The teacher shall be the responsible agent for the 
school’s direct teaching of children within and without 
the classroom, in accordance with the adopted policies 
of the board of education. Her function shall be: 

1. Putting into operation the course of study, direc- 
tions and standards of achievenent in both classroom 
and extraclassroom activity. 

2. Carrying out of policies, as directed by the princi- 


pal, that provide the educational conditions under 
which child and teacher may work to advantage. 


v4 





Did you know that Tokio, London, 
and New York are about the same 
distance from Fairbanks, Alaska? 
Well, they are, as may be seen from 
Alaska Map No. 8—A Great Circle 
Map, 22 by 28 inches, showing Fair- 
banks as the geographical center of 
Europe, Asia, and America—which 
may be obtained free of charge by 
writing to the Chief Clerk, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. The general location of the 
proposed arterial highway which 
will connect Alaska with the rest of 
the United States is also shown. 











3. Transmitting to the principal information upon 
physical and educational conditions in the classroom. 

4. Appraising physical and educational conditions 
within the classroom by keeping records, collecting 
data, conducting research, preparing reports, and 
making suggestions for the improve:nent of conditions. 

5. Furnishing, through precept and exa‘nple, stim- 
ulus and inspiration to other me:nbers of the school 
staff. 

6. Maintaining community contacts to establish 
closer relationships between home and school in the 
interests of more efficient instruction. 

7. Growing continually in personal efficiency. 

8. Proving always by her actions that her conduct 
is motivated by a professional spirit. 


While the practice is not yet generally 
prevalent, some boards have sought to 
insure teacher assistance in dealing with 
general school problems by including 
certain stipulations in the teacher’s con- 
tract. The following contract has been 
used in employing teachers in the Grand 
Haven (Mich.) publie schools: 

At a recent meeting of the board of education you 
were elected a teacher in the Grand Haven public 
schools for the ensuing 40 weeks commencing Septem- 
ber, ......+. , at a salary of ......-- per schoo] month. 
In accepting this election you agree that your work 
will consist not simply in conducting as well as you 
can the number of recitations allotted but also in having 
at all times an active interest in the schools as a whole 
and in the general welfare and progress of all of your 
pupils. You also agree to comply with the laws of 
Michigan, to attend all meetings appointed by the 
superintendent, and to obey all orders, rules, and 
regulations of the schools. You further agree to coop- 
erate at all times in school activities and to perform 
cheerfully any extra duties to which you may be 
assigned. 

These new demands upon teachers are 
beginning to have an effect upon the cur- 
riculums of teacher-training institutions. 
Formerly these institutions concerned 
themselves with two major problems. 
They sought to impart a knowledge of 
subject matter and to give training in 
the methods of its presentation. During 
recent years the teacher’s need for addi- 
tional training which specifically prepares 
for these new duties has become so obvious 
that an increasing number of institu- 
tions are adding courses designed to meet 
this need. 

The University of California offers ‘“‘ The 
Teacher and Administration,” principles 


of educational administration as applied 
to the duties and responsibilities of the 
classroom teacher; the University of 
Missouri offers ‘‘High-School Adminis- 
tration for Teachers,’”’ problems of effec- 
tive methods of school management from 
the standpoint of teachers in secondary 
schools; Ohio University offers “‘High- 
School Administration,” in which the 
problems treated are taken up from the 
point of view of the high-school teacher; 
New York University offers ‘‘ Teacher 
Participation in High-School Administra- 
tion,” a course which deals with such 
problems as the development of school 
morale; teacher improvement in service, 
teachers’ conferences, faculty meetings, 
and faculty committees; distribution of 
the teaching load; self-rating schemes; 
student cooperation; student grouping; 
public relations, records, and reports; 
care of supplies; discipline; tardiness and 
absence; health of pupil and teachers. In . 
progressive high schools every teacher is 
in some degree an administrator, every 
teacher is expected to make a positive 
contribution to the improvement of the 
school. 

The exact status of teachers with refer- 
ence to school administration has not as 
yet been clearly defined. The novement 
to increase the out-of-class work of 
teachers readily lends itself to abuses and 
there is grave danger that this extra work 
will consist almost entirely of petty and 
important duties which merely consume 
teacher time and energy. Here is a 
danger that must be scrupulously avoid- 
ed. If this danger is successfully avoided; 
if these newly assigned duties are of gent- 
ine educational significance; if teachers 
actually have a voice in the management 
of the school; if they share in formulating 
its policies as well as carrying them into 
execution—then the whole movement can 
be productive of much good. 


Ww 
New Free Circulars 


The following circulars in mimeo- 
graphed form may be had free upon 
application to the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 

No. 30. Mechanical Engineering—guid- 
ance information. 

No. 31. List of educational research 
studies in State departments of education 
and State education associations, No. 1. 

No. 32. Nursery Education—an anno- 
tated and classified bibliography. 

No. 33. Dentistry—Career guidance 
information. 

Bibliographies on ‘‘Radio and Educa- 
tion” and “Thrift Teaching” may also 
be had free of charge. 




















Associate Director, School Finance 
Survey 





Dr. Paul R. Mort, director of the scho 
*, Columbia 
University, who has been appointed by 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior, to be of the 
National Survey of School Finance. 
Broad experience and thorough training 
make Doctor Mort peculiarly fitted for the 
difficult 4-year task ahead of him 
lor of University 
of arts, doctor of philosophy, 
College, Columbia University; 
elementary and high schools; principal and 


of education, Teachers College 


associate director 


bac C= 


arts, Indiana * master 
Teachers 


teacher in 


s; member of 


1922. 


superintendent of schoo 
Teachers College staff since 

An expert.in school finance, his services 
have been sought as 
schools to the joint committee on taxatiol 
York Legis 


adviser on publi 
and retrenchment of the New 
lature; as a of the 
commission on financing education in the 
cities of New York; as a the 
legislative commission on distribution of 


member governors 


member of 


subsidies; and as a member of various 
State school survey commissions. 

The forthcoming 
school finance was described in 


Lire for April. 


national survey of 


ScHOOI 


A. L. A. to Convene at Yale 


Eighteen dormitories, accommodating 
more than 2,000 persons, will be open for 
the guests of the American Library Asso- 
ciation at its fifty-third annual conference 
to be held at Yale University, New Haven, 
-Conn., June 22-27. 

Public and college library and alumni 
reading, the place of the book truck in 
county library development, the selection 
of a site for a branch library building, 





Recent Educational Surveys 


During the past sIx months several 


important educational surveys have been 


published The first of the major educa- 
tional surveys to be undertaken by the 
United States Office of Education was 
that of the land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities This has been published in 
wo lars imes, giving a ful. and de- 
tailed itement of conditions in these 
stituti S 
Two eys of school buildings have 
recent] een issued One made by 
Teachers (¢ ege of Columbia University 
t 10 U! e present } lant and the 
ture lilding program for the city of 


Utica N \ The other 


p iblished by 


United States Office of Education, is 
1 school building survey and program for 
Warwi R. | The subtitle of the latter 


is: ‘A study 


of a town in the path of an 


expanding metropolitan area 
Thi others are general surveys of 
city school systems Two were made by 


e, Columbia University. 


oO 


Teachers Colle 


These ire reports of surveys of the 
schools of Watertown‘ and Holyoke, 
Mass The third® was made in part by 
the United States Office of Education 


and is concerned with the publie schools 
of Buffalo, N. Y. The Office of Educa- 
the instructional work of 
the Buffalo municipal 


surveved 


tion 
the schools, while 
research bureau reported on the business 
administration. 


Recent ! 


surveys of schools have also 


been completed in our out-lying posses- 


sions. These are reports on the schools 


in the Panama Canal Zone,’ published by 


book selection for hospital libraries, work 
with the foreign born and with the blind 
will be among the topies to be discussed. 


The 


Libraries, the 


American Association of Law 


Association of American 
Library Schools, the Bibliographical Soci- 
ety of America, the Connecticut Library 
Associatio1 
missions, the Massachusetts Library Club, 
and the National State 


Libraries will meet American 


the League of Library Com- 


Association of 
with the 


Library Association 


Government to Make “ Talkies ”’ 


Production of sound pictures has been 
initiated by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in its studio in Washington. 
Relatively few of the 200 films which the 
Department of Agriculture now has in cir- 
culation will be made over as ‘‘talkies.”’ 
‘‘Forests or Wastelands?”’ a Forest Serv- 
ice film completed last fall as a silent film 
is one of those scheduled for conversion 
into a ‘‘talkie.’’ Another is ‘‘The Indian 
Sign Language’’ which the Office of Mo- 
tion Pictures is making for the Depart- 


Panama Canal Press, and a surve 


schools and industry | Hawaii® pu 


lished in Honolulu 


surveys to be published 


Office of 


Two other 


the United States 


are how 1n press.’ These are concerned 
with higher education in Arkansas a 
UOreg 

S Land-G ( 
Wa g Governn I fT ) 

{ $. Office of Educa r 
s G. D Eng I 
I ling Progra ( 
\ \ rea ers ‘ 
B ‘ slice s 1B 
W arw R. I VW 
I g Off ) I 
Bull n, 1930 N 
Coh a Ur t I 
[ } | Re I 
~y W té \ \T 
Tea ( ge, ( t p 
Columt { t lea 
Educational Research Repo n the Sul 
e Schools of Holyoke, Mas 1936 New York ¢ 
Teachers College, Columbia i } 

Buffalo Municipal Research Bu 1. Rep 
Survey of the Public Schools of Buff N.Y Bu 
N.Y Municipal Research Bureau , 2\ 

Engelhardt, N. L. Report ! 

Schools of the Panama Car / VI 
Canal Zone, Panama Canal Pr: 1930 
§ Hawai Governor's advisor mmittes 
catior Survey of Schools and Industry in Hawa 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 1931. 105+15¢ 

Survey of Higher Educat al Ir tio 
Arkansas U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin, 1931, 
No. ¢ Survey of Higher Education in Oregor 
U.S. Office of Education, Bullet 131, No.8 


ment of the Interior. Maj. Gen. Hugh L. 
Scott, retired, will deliver the lecture that 
this 
to constitute a 


is to accompany film which is de- 


signed permanent record 


of the Indian sign language 


$20,000 PER DAUGHTER 


estimated that 


“One father 
each of his daughters, at the close of 
ited an 


* & The 
family, from the dollar and 


has 


her college career, 


investment of $20,000 


represel 


cents 
point of view, may be regarded as a 
liability rather than an asset 

Professor Leib saysthat. It is safe 
to wager that no open-minded edu- 
cator read the bald, 
warked facts of Leib, Cooper, Lancelot 
and Todd in “‘A Symposium of Home 
and Family Life in a Changing Civil- 
to teach or 


can truth-bul- 


ization,’ and continue 
administer as he did the day before 
The symposium is a product of the 
Conference of Home Making at 
Ames, Iowa. 
Order from the Superintendent of 
Office of Education 


No. 5 Price, 10 


Documents. 
Bulletin, 1931, 


cents. 


























New Government Publications 
Useful to Teachers Zam 

















a. Boy le« al High S rol, Milwauh \ ru Rn. &.¢ 


Compiled by MARGARET F. RYAN 
Editorial Division, Office of Education 


S listed may be pur ased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
{ P r Office Washingtor D: ©., at the prices stated Remittances 
5 le by postal money order, express order, coupons, or check. Currency 


~ 1931 {) pp. Senate sa \e : . 
) t W 09 ay 
F, Onion Diseases and Their Control. 
i 1931 24 ) illus { S. Dept 
! of Ag ture Farmers’ Bullet 
e Fed ; No. 1060 5 
} i the } 
\ 
\ it } 
Mineral Resources, 1929 Pt l chro- 


. mite Dp 203-229 Se 7 
e Women’s Bures , 
Wor B 231-264 LO Pt. 2. Pennsylvania 
S omen s&s > - 
\ QA 10 nthracite, 5S pp 10¢. 
. ’ Ming slog } 
\\ eau ‘ ‘ 
Free Government price lists Alaska 
uM i Phil and Hawaii, No. 60; census publica- 
( \\ ing others lh hila- . . . 
tions—statistics for population, agri- 


1931 39 pp Children’s 





: mer Bb culture, manufactures, and mining 
sien Publication No, 204. 104 with abstracts and compendiums, 
, me ‘ os No. 70; rorestry tree planting, 
7 i an soins es wood tests, and lumber industries, 
hile f these working No. 43; labor—child labor, employ- 
zy; Economics ers’ liabilitv, wages, insurance, wo- 
( rge Washington.’’2 (8 or men, strikes, No. 33; mines—explo- 
of 16 pamphlets. 1931. sives, fuel, gas, gasoline, petroleum, 
George Washington Bicentennial No. 58; political science—documents 
( euitinin Free and debates relating to initiative, 
' a referendum, lynching, elections, pro- 
Nn © Tr eshiteaten Mee Mien of hibition, woman suffrage, political 
N rributes to Washingtor parties, District of Columbia, No. 
. W gton the Farmer, 31 pp 
Religious Man, 36 pp 


gton the Colonial and Natior 
No. 7. Washington and the 


No.8 


Washington as Pre 


1931. 115 pp. 
State Near East- 


“ es, No. 1. 35¢ 


ents and international agreements 

({merican-British convention 
be 1924, with complete text of the 
British Palestine mandate conventior 


924 International relations 


iral Outlook for 1931. 1931. 
Dept. of Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous publication No. 108.) 


The Agri t 


91 py} I S. 


— 


1931. 113 pp. 


len Industry. 


illus Sureau of Fisheries, Investi- 
gational Report No. 1.) 25¢. 
rhe development and operation of the Men- 





54: weather and meteor- 


ologs N 


tions 


astronomy 


iS; list of radio publica- 


Sugar-Beet Growing Under Irrigation in 
the LU tah-Idaho (rea 1931 34 
| Ss Dept of 


pp., illus Agri- 


culture Farmers Bulletin No 1645. 
10¢ 
> i flu es, fleld selec n 
i unAge rop sequence, by-product 
Ag ire; Eco ics 


Handbook of Foreign Currency and Ex- 


1930 


change 1SY pp Bureau of 


‘oreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Trade Promotion Series No. 102.) 
30¢ 
\ eur ¥y conditions and 
‘ " ul s, together w 
l : i \ ge rates as are availabl 
00 I b : i Gi raphy 


i States Commission 
1931, 


Report of the Unite 


on Education in Haiti 74 pp 


State Department, Latin American 
Peres, No, 5 ide. 

An out e of the program of education as now 
conducted in Haiti, an analysis of its main fea 
tur ul { deficiencies md recou 
mendatior yy improvement Educatior 

Foreign Trade Survey of New England, 


Manufactured products 1931 65 


pp., charts Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Domestic Com- 
Series No. 40.) 


egarding the nature and 


merce L5¢. 
Basic fact 

tance of New Englend’s present foreign trade 
Foreign trade; F 
Local Bird Refuges.' 


(U.8 


impor 


conomics 

1931. 14pp., 
Dept. of Agriculture, Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1644.)  5¢. 


Suggestions for bird refuges on farms, wood 


illus. 


lots, roadsides, right of ways, community park- 
ings, municipal parks and picnic and fair grounds, 
school and college grounds, cemeteries, reservoirs, 
Agriculture; 


and golf courses Manual training; 


Ornithologs 








lustry—its importance, present prac- 


matter of law, location of industry, 


MARTIN House and Birrp Bata 


One of the many suggestions teachers will find useful as project material to be found in Farmers’ 


} 


Very good for school use. 


Bulletin No. 1644‘* Local Bird Refuges.”’ 


} a copy 


ool use 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


RAY LYMAN WILBUR, Secretary 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION — ORGANIZATION 


WILLIAM JOHN COOPER, Commissioner - BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Assistant Commissioner 
LEWIS A. KALBACH, Chief Clerk 





DIVISIONS 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 
charge)}—Continued. , 
Consultants—Continued. 


(e) Statistical— 


1. ADMINISTRATION (chief clerk, in charge): 
Eunice W. Curtis, in charge of mails and files. 


2. RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION (Assistant Commissioner, in 


charge): 
Consultants— Emery M. Foster, chief. ne 
James F. Rogers, senior specialist in health education. David T. Blose, assistant statistician. 
Maris M. Proffitt, senior specialist in industrial education. 
1 1 si specialist 1 industria uc 10n 3. EDITORIAL: 
(a) Colleges—Professional Schools— rete ‘ 
Ben W. Frazier, acting chief. William D. Boutwell, chief. , 
Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in higher education. Henry R. Evans, assistant editor. 
Walton C. John, associate specialist in graduate and profes- 5 
sional education. 4. say aes Vousht. chief 
: , “a abra W. Vought, chief. 
(b) > ssp vest = ap Martha R. McCabe, assistant librarian. 
alter S. enbdaugn, chici. ; Edith A. Wright, assistant in research bibliography. 
Mary Dabney Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergarten- Agnes I. Lee, head cataloger. 
Primary education. + Edith A. Lathrop, assistant specialist in school libraries. 
Carl A. Jessen, principal specialist in secondary education. Nora R. Tatum, assistant cataloger. 
Mina M. Langvick, senior specialist in elementary school Ruth A. Gray junior assistant in research. 
curriculum. P 
Timon Covert, specialist in school finance. 5, Service: 
Ward W. Keesecker, associate specialist in school legislation. , oa . 
Rowna Hansen, junior specialist in kindergarten-primary Lewis R. Alderman, chief. c ee 
education, Alice Barrows, senior specialist in school building problems. 
Foreign School S John O. Malott, senior specialist in commercial education, 
(c) Foreign School Systems— Emeline S. Whitcomb, senior specialist in home economics. 
James F. Abel, chief. _ a oe Florence C. Fox, associate specialist in elementary education. 
Severin K. Turosienski, assistant specialist in foreign educa- Ellen C. Lombard, associate specialist in home education. 
tion. Marie M. Ready, assistant specialist in physical education. 


Frances M. Fernald, assistant specialist in foreign education. 
6. GENERAL SURVEYS (Commissioner of Education, in charge): 


(d) Special Problems— 
Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief. Leonard V. Koos, associate director, National Survey of Secondary 
Elise H. Martens, senior specialist in education of exceptional Education. 
Carl A. Jessen, coordinator. 


children. 
Walter H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in rural school problems. Edward S. Evenden, associate director, National Survey of tl 
Ambrose Caliver, specialist in the education of negroes. Education of Teachers. 

Annie Reynolds, associate specialist in school supervision. Ben W. Frazier, coordinator. 





FOUR WAYS TO BUY GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


I. Send check, postal money order, express order, New York draft, or currency (at sender’s risk) in 
advance of publication shipment, making payable to Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. Postage stamps, foreign money, smooth or defaced coins not accepted. 

II. Inclose coupons with order. Coupons may be purchased (20 for $1) from the Superintendent of 
Documents, and are acceptable as cash payment for any requested publications. 

III. Use the deposit system. Deposit $5 or more with the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Cost of publications, as ordered, will be charged against this deposit. 
This system does away with remittances with every order, and delay in first obtaining prices. 

IV. Order publications to be sent C. O. D., if they are needed immediately and price is unknown. 
Payment is made when received. 





Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office | 








een—apealian THE SCHOOL GARDEN 
Inclosed find 50 cents for which please send SCHOOL LIFE for one | 
year; i for mare 50 copies 4 more will be forwarded in bulk to Suggestions to teachers for the individual school gar- 
SS oe | den, laboratory exercises, window boxes and specimen 
Name...... plants for the schoolroom, the decoration of school 
Address... ... | grounds, and treatment of the soil for a school garden 
a... +i age are given in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 218, “The School 
| Garden,” available at 5 cents a copy from the Superin- 
SMBS. oi... my Jaga 
$$$ tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Subscribers in foreign countries which do not recognize the mailing frank of the | : 
U; States should add 25 cents to the subscription price to pay the cost of post- Washington, D. G 


age. Remittances to the Superintendent of Documents should be made by postal 
money order, express order, coupons, or check. Currency may be sent al sender's risk. | 
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The Camp in Higher Education 


Office of Education Pamphlet No. 1 


By Marie M. Ready 


“ 


What college, teachers college, and 


university departments of 


Engineering 


Geology 


Science and Biology 


Physical Education 


Forestry and Agriculture 


are giving out-of-door studies 


“ “~ 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents 


United States Government Printing Office, 


10 cents per copy 








Students of University of Colorado at Red Rock 
Summer camp courses leading to a degree are 


Washington, D.C. offered by a number of universities and 


colleges at costs varying from $50 to $165 


ences we roma Few nl ha in 
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Manual training and home economics classes can use 
both ‘“‘How to Judge a House"’ and “‘Light Frame 
House Construction,’’ the latter a publication (40 
cents) of the Federal Board fo: Vocational 
Education 


THE PURCHASE OF A HOME 


But how can you tell whether you are getting your 
money’s worth? Leading architects’, builders’, con- 
tractors’, real estate and consumers’ organizations 
have cooperated with the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, United States Department of 
Commerce, to produce a bulletin giving up-to-the- 
minute information on home-building and home- 
owning problems. ‘‘How to Judge a House’’ is a 
handbook to help you judge beams, windows, plumb- 
ing, wiring, insulation — everything from attic to 
cellar. Forty-three illustrations. 4 s 4 s 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents 
United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
10 cents per copy; $7 per hundred 
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You Ride a Mule? 





MANY TEACHERS will—for the first time—as 
they go adventuring, gallivanting, laughing down 
the Bright Angel Trail into the Grand Canyon’s 
wilderness of color*—-on the way to the N. E. A. 


Convention at Los Angeles. 


SEVENTEEN other National Parks with personality 
invite the traveler West! You may have your 
choice—an extinct volcano, down the sides of 
which flow 28 glaciers sequoia trees, 20 to 30 
feet in diameter —the highest waterfall in the 
world—prehistoric ruins—-stupendous caverns 





hot springs evsers—-the Grand Canyon of the 
I 4 ge’ : 


L ‘ 
ad | Colorado “first wonder of the world. 
\ A *Nonmule riders may use observatory telescopes 
THE DIRECTOR of the National Park Service, will help 
you plan your trip so that you can make the most of the 
time you have available. Write him to-day. Use the 
coupon below. 
a 2otAY Se laa ane tae will wane ti Birthe 
t the experiences that await them a 


D 


Director, NATIONAI 
INTERIOR DePARTMED 
WasHincTton, D.C 


Dear Sir: I nd 
prepared. They are sold at 


In order that I may plan my trip W ae ‘ 
st. Send your request with 
insure maximum pleasure please set é : ' 
: . ; k or money order to Superintend- 
free of charge the publications che f Documents, Washington, D.C 
- I Natior Park Port 

] “Glimpses of h Parks - ‘ 

- i The Nat Parks 
Ss S| 
] “Glimpses of our National Monument Wild Animals of Glacier Na 


} Circular of Gener 


| 
| 
| each national park 
, 





Mammals and Birds of Mount 


Rainier National Park’ $.85 


Map: National Park-to-Park High 


Ver 


N ime 


Address 








